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ltis nearly a year since Cantillon told me what I am about to relate. 

Cantillon drives No 221. 

He is a man, apparently between forty and forty-five, of swart 
and strongly-marked features. 


WHERE'S MY MONEY! 
From the German of Franz Freiherr Gaudy. 

Ah! where’s my money! That's a pazzling query. 

It vanishes. Yet neither in my purse 
Nor pockets are there any holes. ’Tis very 

Incomprehensible. I don't disburse 
For supertluities. I wear plain clothes. 

I seldom buy jam tarts, preserves, or honey ; 
And no one overlooks what debts be owes 

More steadily than ]. Wiuere is my money! 


I never tipple. Folks don't see me staggering, 
Sans cane and castor, in the public street. 

I sport no ornaments—not even a bague (ring ) 
i have a notion that my own two feet 

Are much superior to a horse's four. 
So never call a jarvey. It is funny. 

The longer I investigate. the more 
Astoundedly I ask, Waere is my money ! 


My money, mind you. Other people's dollars 
Cohere together nobly. Only mine 
Cut one another. There's that pink of scholars 
Von Doppeldroak, he spends as much on wine 
As I on—every thing. Yet he seems rich, 
He laughs, and waxes plumper than a tuyny, 
While f grow slim as a divining-switch,. 
And search for gold as vainly. Where's my money! 


I can’t complain that editors don’t pay me ; 
I get for every sheet One Pound Sixteen ; 
And well | may! My articles are Jamy 
Enough to b!ow up any Magezine. 
What's queerest im the affair though 1s, that at 
The same time | miss nothing but the one He 
That watches me will find I don't lose hat, 
Gloves, jogle, stick or cluak always money! 


Were I a rake I'd say so. Where one roysters 
Beyond the rules, of course his cash must go. 
’Tis true I regularly sup on oysters, 
Cheese, brandy, and all that. But even so? 
What signifies a ducat of a night! 
* The barmaids,’ you mey fancy. No. The sunny 
Loadstar that draws my tin is not the light 
From their eyes anyhow. Where then’s my money ? 


However, apropos of eyes and maidens, 
I own I dv make presents to the Sex— 
Books, watches, trinkets, music too (not Haydn’s,) 


Combs, shawls, veils, bonnets—things that might perplex 


A man to count. But still I gain by what 

I lose in this way. "Tis experience won—eh! 
Tthink so. My acquaintances think not. 

No matter. I grow tedious. Where's my money! 


THE CABMAN’S STORY. 


By Arexanpre Dumas. 


| the place well enough, and the name too.” Being at the time engaged with 
* Antony,’’ and the Cab being very comfortable, | set myself to thinking how 
{ should manage the close of the third act—a matier which was troubling me 
considerably. 

For the poet, Tknow not an instant of greater happiness than when his 
work satisfies him. So many are the days of toil he has gove through, so 
_many the hours of discouragement, so many the moments of doubt, that when 
in the straggle of the man with his mind, he sees the obstinate idea which he 

has tried at every point, attempted on every side, yield at last to his persever- 
_ ance, he has a moment of pleasure somewhat like—if in his infinitely lower and 

less perfect nature there can be anything resembling infinite perfection—that 
| which the Almighty felt when He said to the earth, “pe!” and it was. In 

His words he may say, “1 have made something out of nothing: I have cre- 
| ated a world.” 


| These pleasing reveries did not prevent me from observing, though still 
| plonged im my doze of gratified pride—the poet's opium-heaven,—that my 
| neighbor was dissatisfied with my silence, disturbed by my fixed, reflective 
eye, and absolutely affiicted at my profound pre occupation. I could notice 
that he was using all his arts to engage my attention: sometimes he would 
say, “the apron is down, Monsieur'’—I1 drew it up again, without a word ; 
‘thea he would blow his fingers—involuntarily my hands found their way into 
‘my pockets H in he would fall to whistling la Parisienne—I beat time me- 
chanically. 1 told him, on getting in, | should want him for four or five 
hours, apd be was almost in despair at the thought, that during a! that time [ 
would persist in my silence,—to the great disappomtment of bis earnest desire 
_totalk. At last his symptoms of uneasiness increased so that they fairly pained 

me. opened lips tosay a word to him. He seemed qaite relieved. 
Unlockily for him, the idea I had been wanting, to close wy third act, struck 
‘\pained me the moment I had halfturned round to the side where he was 
and bsif opened my mouth to speak ; and I fell back quietly into my place, 
murmaring to myself, * It will do—2t will do.” 
Cantillon thought { must have lost my senses. 
, Then he heaved a sigh. 

_ A moment after, he drew up, saying, “Here is the plece, Monsieur.” I 
was at Nodier’s door. 
' Io half an hoor | was ready to start again With what marked politeness 
he lowered the steps for me! | resumed my place beside him. after a preli- 
| minary brrrre! and a few motions or the upper half of my boty, I found my- 
_ self again in that species cf easy chair which had once already so disposed me 
tocontemplation. said to him—tmy eyes half closed— 
Taylor, rue de Bondy 

Cantillon seized at once my communicative moment. He asked quick- 
y - 
Charles Nodier—isn't he a gentleman that makes books 1” 

_ © He is: how the deuce did you know that ?” 

“I've read a romance of his; it was when I was with Mon-ieur Eugene” 
net sigh escaped him); “there was a girl and her sweetheart was guillo- 
tuned 
||  Théerése Aubert, you mean.” 
* That's the book, Monsieur. 


| 


Ab! iff knew him—that M. Nodier—I 
| could ne him something to write a romance about !” 

“A 
| ** You may well say it, Monsieur! If T could use a pen as well as T can a 
_ whip, I would not tell it to any one else,—I would write abou: it myself.” 
, © Well. then, teil it to me,” I said. 

He looked at me with a knowing winh, as he replied : 

* Oh! you—that's another thing 

“Why i” 


hy complexion * You don’t make books,—do you?” 
Atthe period of which I speak—the first of | “‘No; but I wake plays, and perhaps your story may be of use to me for a 


Janvary, 1831—he wore a felt hat with a scrap of lece, a dark claret colored drama.” 


coat with a scrap of livery, and boots with a scrap of their top-leathers = =“ Well,—I went once with Monsieur Eugene to the Francais; | saw Tal- 

Daring the last eleven months, these relics must have all disappeared ; but on ms play Sylla,—it was the likeness of the Emperor complete,—a fine piece all 

the afore-said first of January you saw ata glance whenee came the remarka-| through,—then ina litle thing afterwerds there was a rogue in a valet's dress 

ble difference between his dress and that of his fellows, as I have in anothes weve bee rn Well, like 2 Auberge des Advets better.” 

lace described it. ‘o this there was no replying. Besides, I was alread 

; It was, as I have said, the first of January, 1831: the hour. six inthe morn. in literary discussions at take ede. 7.0068, Bend gnd.core 

ing. [had laid out in my head a series of visits which I should, of necessity,“ You make tragedies, perhaps!’ he inquired with a side glance. 

make in person; and arranged, street by street, my list of those friends|) ‘*N», friend,—I do not.” 

whom it is always proper to salute on both sides of the face and shake by both |“ Then, what do you make ! 

hands, at least once a year; I meanthose sympathetic souls whom a person ‘ Dramas.” 

is sometimes six months without seeing,—whom he cannot visit by proxy ‘Oh! youare in the romantic line,—are you? The other day I drove an 

with his card, and whom he always meets with open arms. | academician to the academy who fixed off you romance-people nicely. He 
My servant had gone to get me acab; and had selected 221, a preference makes tragedies himself,—he spoke off for me a piece of hus last one : I do 

which Cantillon owed to his bit of lave, his bit of livery and the remains of! ‘not know his name,—he was a dry old chap with the cross of the Legion and 

his top leathers. Joseph spied out at once the fellow-servant. His cab, too !a red nose. You must know him.” 

was chocolate color instead of a daub of yellow or green; and, stranger still, I nodded—yes, and asked : 

that | was satisfied with his good taste : ave him the rest ofthe dayto ‘Ah! Monsieur, ‘tisa melancholy thing, you : . 

himself. settled myself and upon Cautillon's fine cushions, in it,” se; te 

he drew over my knees a neat, coflee-culored gig apron, and ata click of his The tone of profound emotion in which he s j 

tongue the horse without his using the ship, during the I him to go on. 

drive indeed remained at rest, being there apparently rather in compliance *‘** Go on'—'tus easy enough to say it ; but i i 

with usage an orthodox than as of coercion. ‘not go on could 
“ Which way, Monsieur !”’ | It was now my turn to look at him. ' 


~ 


“ You see,” he continued,—*“ I have not beer a cabman sinaya, as you can 


“To Charles Nodier’s—at the arsenal.” 
‘tell by my livery,’ (and he showed me, with much self-complacence, the re- 


Coutilton received my answer with a gesture which said plainly—‘ 
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mains of red facings yet leftupon his dress) ‘“’Tisten yearssince I weut 
into service with Monsieur Eugene. You didn’t know him perhaps !" 

“ Eugene who?” 

“ Ah, d—n! * Eugene who'——. I never heard him called by any other 
name : I never saw his father nor his mother. He wasa tall young man lke 
you, Monsieur. and about your age. How old are you? 


Twenty-seven.” 
«* Just so"—he was not sodark-complexioned quite ; and then your hair is 


curly as a negro’s, and his was as straight as contd be. In two words he wes a 
nice young fellow, only that he was as melancholy as a coffin. He had ten 
thousand livres a year; though that did not seem ‘todo him much good, he 
always seemed sv sad. [ went into service with him,—very well. Oue word 
came out of his mouth just like another; and always soquiet. It was * Can 


tillon, my hat’—* Cantillon, put the horse to the cabriolet’—* Cantillon, if 


Monsieur Alfred de Linar should call, say I am not in.’ You must know he 
didn’t like this M. de Linar ;—the fact 1s, he was a rake,—and sucha rake ! 
His rooms were in the same hotel as ours; and so he wasalways on topo 
us,—too much of a good thing, that. The very day I got my orders, he came 
to see Monsieur Eugene: ‘ notin!’ said I; when pop! my master gives a 
cough ; the other hears it and turns on his heel, with—* your master is a puppy, 
I kept that to myself, and made as though he hadn't saic a word. 
“Talking of that, Monsieur, what number Rue de Sondy, is it !” 


** No. 64.” 


**It is, eh—here we are!” 


Taylor was not at home : and I merely went in and came out. 
** Well, go on.” 
** Oh !—iny story 


hut first, Monsieur, where do I drive to next 


** Rue Saint Lazare, No. 58.” | 


|! steadied it with my whole weight. My master’s head was thrown back as if 
he were in a faint ; I kept drawing in the stick, and bringing him nearer and 
hearer. At last I reiched out my arm and get hold of his wrist; it was a 
| sare case then !—TI held him like a vice. Eight days afterwards, his arms 
|| were covered with b'ack and blue marks. 

| He had never let go his hold of the girl ; I dragged him into the boat, and 
| her with him, and there they lay in the bottom, both of them.—one about as 
dead as the other. J calledto my master,—not a word! J tried to beat the 
‘|palms of his hands, but they were clenched as tight as if he were cracking nuts 
in them. I could have bit my tongue off for vexation. I took my oar again 
j and tried to pullashore. Even with two ] am not a very great oarsman ; with 
‘one IThadnochance. It wasthe same old story. J pulled one way,—the 
| boat went the other.—the current all the while taking us down. When] saw 
it was carrying us offto Havre surely,—said | to myself, ‘not this road, any 
| how—let’s call for help’—and | fell to shouting like ten men. 

| ‘* Tne chaps in the boat for picking up drowned people and bringing them 
| to, heardme ‘They had their craft afloat like lightning,—in two pulls they 
were alongside, and had usin tow Five mimutes after, my master and the 
‘young girl were as sung as packed herrings. 

| They asked me if i had been drowned tuo; I told them no, but just the 
|'same as drowned, and that if they would give me a glass of brandy it would 
| put new life into me. My knees shook under me like paper. 

| **My master was the first to open his eves; he threw bis arms round my 


| 
_aeck; I sobbed, and laughed, and cried, allin a minute. My God ! what fools 


‘men inake of themselves ! 
| He looked round him and saw them busy with the girl, trying to bring her 


to. *A thousand francs for you my friends,’ he said, * it you save her life ; and 


' you, Cantillon, my brave fellow—my friend—my prescrver’ (here I could uot 


“* Ah!—Mademoiselle Mar's,—she is a famous actre-s still—that lady. help it—I broke out again)—* bring the cabriolet.’ iets 
idn’t 


Well, as I was saying, we went the same evening toa sviree in the Rue de la 
Paix ; | was at wy horse's tail, and the word was, ‘go along!’ On the stroke 


of twelve, my master came away. He was in a savage humor, for he and! ¢ 


Monsieur Alfred had met, and had had some wordstogether. He said, as he, 
got into the cab to go home, ‘The coxcomd! I must chastise him.’ | forgot: 
to tell you, my master was a good shot ; but with the sword—oh !—Saunt| 
George could not stand before him. As we came to the bridge—where the 
statues are, you know, though there were none there then—we met a woman,, 
sobbing so that we heard her above all the noise of the cab. ‘Stop!’ cried) 


my master; stopI did. While you could turn your head he was out in the | 


street. 


my master behind. All at once she stops in the middle of the bridge, gets up 
on the parapet, and then—splash! Before you could count two,—jump! 
goes my master, head first, over afterber You see he could swim like a 
fish. 

*** Then,’ said Ito myself, ‘if I stay here in the cab it won’t do much 
good ; then, again, I don’t know how tu swim; and if I jump in there will 


vnly be two to pull out instead of one.’ | said to my horse—that fellow there, 


“It was so dark you could hardly see your hand. The woman was ahead, 


| “ *Tis true, every word as [tell you, and Coco there knows it. 
‘make haste to fetch the cab! I reach the place where | had left "—nei- 
her cab nor horse there—it was as clear asthe palm of my hand. Next 
day the police found them for us; they had been taxen off by an amateur. 

* I go back to my master and tell him; * Very well,’ says he, ‘then call a 
hackney-cowch !' * And the young woman—how is she!’ I asked. * She has 
| moved one fcot,’ said he. ‘Good!’ J brought a hack ; and by that time she 
\was entirely recovered, only she had not spoken a word. We carried her into 
| the coach. *Ruedwu Bac, No. 51, driver,—as fast as possible.’ 
** But—bere we are. Monsieur, at Mademoiselle Mars's,—No. 58.” 
Your story's finished then!” I asked. 
“ Finished !—pooh !—not quarter !—and what I have told you is nothing to 
‘what is to come.” 
| His narrative had really won upon my interest. I had but aword for the 
great actress,—a hope that I might find her as suvlime in "31 as in ‘30. In 
iten minutes | was back in the cab. 
‘ Your story ?” 
“First, where am I to drive you next !”’ 


only he had four years less over his head then, and two pecks of oats more in 
his belly—said I, * Coco, don’t stir!" You would have thought he understooc, 
me : he stood like a statue. Very good. 

,** In one jump, I am at the river side. There was a little boat there. | 
leapin: it was fast by a rope. I pull and pull. I search for my knife—] 
had forgotten it. All this time my master was diving like a wild duck. | 
give a desperate jerk, and crack !—the rope breaks. A little more and] 


should have fallen in backwards into the river ; but, by good luck, found my-) 


self instead, on the flat of my back in the boat. Said I to myself, * No time 
now to count the stars ;’ andup I sprung. The boat was launched—l! look for, 
the oars—when I was upset, had. kvocked one of them overboard. I pull, 


away with the other, but only spin round and ronnd like ateetotum. Then 


said [ to myself ‘Tis no use ; | may as well sit still.’’ 

«I will never forget that moment, Monsieur, while [ live. It was horrible. 
It seemed as though the river ran ink ; it was sv black ; unless when now and 
then a little wave rose and broke in foam. Then in the middle of the stream 
] saw the girl's white dress for an instant, or else my master’s head as he 
came upto draw breath. Then again,—and that time only,—both rose ai 
once ; and J could hear monsieur Eugene cry out for joy as he caught sight of 
her. In two strokes he was at the spot where he had seen her dress floating 
the moment before. Directly, | could see nothing of him but his legs stuck 
out above the water,—then he disappeared entirely I was floating down 
with the current, not ten steps fromthem, griping my one oar in my hands a: 
though I could wring it into splinters, and crying *God of Heaven! that j 
don't know how to swim!’ 

* The next moment he rose again. Thistime he had hold of the girl by 
her long hair. She was senseless; and my master was not much better. | 
could hear his breath come and go hard, and he had just enough strength lef: 
to keep her on the top of the water; for you see she could not move hand o 
foot, and was as heavy asastone. Monsieur Eugene turned his head to ser 
which bank was nearest him, and he sawme. * Cantillor,’ cried he, * this way ! 
1 was on the boat’s edge, stretching out the oarto him, but—curse it'—i 
wasn't long enough by more than three feet. ‘ This way, Cantillon!’ he 
shouted, and a wave went over his head. Here I was, mouth open and eye 
fastened on the spot; at last he reappeared and oh! what a load was off my 
breast! I still kept the oar out to him; he drifted a hair's breadth nearer ; 
dear master, courage !’ cried | to him. He was not able to answe 
me. ‘Let hergo’I shouted ‘and save yourself!’ ‘No, no!’—he cried,— 
‘ |——.’ and his mouth filled with water. Ah! Monsieur, there was not i 
ha‘r on my head but was wringing wet. I was still leaning out of the boat 
reaching the oar. Everything was whirling round me. The bridge—ti« 
Hotel de Gardes—the Tuileries—everything—went ‘round and round ; bat 
had eyes only forthat head which by little and little was sinking before me, fo 
those eyes just under the water, still looking at me, and seeming to grow lary 
er and larger as I gazed ; then | could see nothing but his hair; then the ban 
disappeared like the rest ; and only one arm was above the water, with the 
fingers clutching at nothing. I made one last etfort,—I stretched out the oar. 
—now then !—he got hold of it——ah ! 

Cantillon wiped his forehead; it was heavy with large sweat-drops. |] 
breathed again, and he continued : 


Where you pleese—straight on with your story.” 
| “ Where were we then'——~oh! ‘Rue du Bec, driver, as fast as pos- 
sible.’ 
| “On the b-idge our young girl fell senseless a second time. 
| “My master made me go down upon the Quai for his doctor. When I re- 
jturned with him, I found Mademoiselle Marie—did 7 tell you her name was 
‘Marie 
| “No.” 
_ “ Weil, that was her name. I found Mademoiselle Marie lying on a bed 
‘with a nurse by her. | cannot tell you how pretty she was with her pale face, 
‘eyes closed, and her hands crossed upon her breast; lvoking just like the Vir- 
igin she was called after. 
|“ The doctor made her smell of a little bottle ; 1 sha’nt soon forget that bot- 
tle. He had Jaid it out of his hands uponthe chest of drawers, and J, like a 
‘fool, seeing 1t had brought her to, said to myself, * It must be a famous scent, 
that.’ I hung around the place without pretending anything, and the mo- 
‘ment their backs were turned, I pulled out the stopper and put the neck of 
lche bottle up to my nose. Oh! what a dose! It could not have been 
| worse, if | had snuffed up a swarm of bees. * Good,’ said 1, *I know you 
‘now ' and the hot tears filled my eyes. M. Eugene said to me, * Do not dis- 
tress yourself, my good fellow, the doctor engages for her.’ I said to myself, 
He may be a very smart fellow, this doctor, but when I get sick, ‘tis not for 
‘nin I shall send.’ ” 
| “ Allthis time Mademoiselle Marie was reovering more and more. She 
looked round the room and said,—‘ Strange! where am 1! I don’t know this 
room !* * That may be,’ said |, ‘for the reason you were never in it before.’ 
'* Hush! Cantillon,” my master beckoned me, «nd then—for he knew how to 
jtalk to women—he said to her, ‘Compose yourself, madam; you shall have 
‘from me all a brother's kind and respectful treatment, and the moment your 
‘health permits of your being taken home, | shall see that it is done.’ +1! am 
jsick, then !’ she exclaimed in astonishment; then, recollecting herself, she 
\cried all at once, ‘Ah!—I remember—I tried ’——and she gave a low shriek 
‘that seemed to go through and through me. * Doubtless it is you, Monsieur, 
who have saved ine!—Oli! if you but knew how fata! is the service you have 
done me !—what a future of misery your devotion to a stranger has re-opened 
‘for her!’ I heard all this, while i kept rubbing my nose, which still smarted 
awfully, so that I did not miss a word, and can tel! you everything just as it 
sappened. My master con-oled her as well as he could, but to everything he 
isard, she answered only, ‘If you but knew, Monsieur!’ At length it seemed 
las if M. Eugéne got tired of always hearing the same thing, for stooping down 
‘he said in ber ear, ‘I know all’ ‘You?’ she exclaimed. ° Yes, you loved, 
| were betrayed and abandoned.’ ‘ Betrayed, yes,’ she replied, ‘ basely betrayed, 
i:ruelly abandoned!’ ‘ Well. then,’ said M. Eugéne to her, ‘confide your 
griefs tome: Task it not from curiosity, but from a desire to serve you ; it 
‘seems to me you should not any longer consider me a stranger.’ *Oh! no, no!’ 
she cried, ‘one who could risk his life as you have done, cannot but be of a 
‘noble nature. You, I am sure, have never abandoned an unfortunate young 
woman, leaving her to a life of anguish, or a speedy death. Yes, yes, I will 
cell you all’ Said I to myself, ‘So far so good ; it begins well, it must be in- 
eresting, we will listen.’ 
| + * But first,’ she added, ‘allow me to write to my father—my father! for 


** They say well that a drowning man will grasp a red hot bar of iron; 
my master griped the oar so that he left the mark of his nails on it. I rested 
the gar on the beat’s side anc bore down my end; that raised the other end. 
and Monsieur Eugene came to the top of the water. I trembled so that I was 


‘whom I left a letter of farewell, informing him of my resolution. He thinks [{ 
‘nave accomplished it. You will permit nim to come here, Monsieur, will you 
aot? Oh! God grant only that in his grief he has not been hurried to do 
{something desperate! Allow me to write to him to come here at once ; I feel 
it is only in his arms I can weep; and tears will be to me such a relief!’ 


afrsid every moment | should let go the d——d stick. Here I lay—upon it, 
with my head close to the edge of the little craft; drawing the oar to me as 


| “* Write, write by all means,’ said my master, pushing the pen and ink ta 
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her. ‘Whe weuld delay fer a ticment thie sulenn fe-unise of a daughter tnd 
a fathet who had thought themselves forever separated! Write, | bog of 


you: do not delay an imstant! Your father !—what must be lis sufletiugs! 


“Meanwhile she had scribbled a note iv her pretty litle fiie’s-feet writing. 
When it was finished, she asked the address of the house where she was ; 
‘Rue du Bac, No. 51,’ said [. . 

“* Rue du Bac, No. 51 !’ she repeated; and, hallo! down dropped the ink- 
stand out of her hands upon the sheets. In a second or two she added with a 
tmelancholy air, ‘ Perhaps it is a providence that I have come into this house.” 
* Providence or not,’ said J, * it will cost a good package of se/ d'osca/le to take 
ovt that stain.’ 

“My master seemed dumb with surprise. ‘ You are astonished, Monsieur,’ 
said she, * but you will soon know all, and you will understand why the address 
just given me by your servant, so much affected me.’ With this she handed 
hun the letter to her father. 

“* Take this letter, Cantillon.’ I glanced at the direction; it was Rue des 
Fosses de Saint Victor. 

“**Tis a long stretch there,’ said I. 
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Alited, he ap strife singing. to hint quite potitely, me, 
Monsienr but my ntaster wishes to speak a word to you.’ 

Could not your master wait until to-morrow be réplied with a sneer. 

““* Tt seems not, since he wants to see you directly.’ 

Well, where is he '’ 

Here I am,’ said M. Eugene, who had overheard me. ‘ Wil! you please 
to walk into this room. Monsieur!’ pointing to the room where Mademoiselle 
‘Marie was. I not understand this. 
| However, I opened the door. The Captain was just getting into the inner 
room; he made a sign to me to wait until he had hidden himself. I did so, 
and then—* Walk in, gentlemen!’ My master pushed M. Al‘red into the room, 
drew me out, and shut the door upon us both. Next I heard a trembling 
voice say, ‘Alfred!’ and another voice reply im astonishment‘ Marie! you 
here 7” 

*«M. Alfred is the betrayer !’ said I to my master. 

“** Yes,’ said he, ‘ be still with me, and let us listen.’ 
| “At first, we could only hear Mademoiselle Marie ; she seemed to be en- 
treating M. Alfred That lasted some time. Then we could hear him say, 


“*No matter,” said my master,—‘ take a cabriolet and be back in half an ‘No, Marie, ‘tis impossible. You must be mad to ask it. I am net my own 


hour’ 
*: In two moments I was in the street ; a cab was passing —I jumped in. ‘ A 


master in this I cannot marry as | choose. I am dependent upon a family 
that will not permit it. But I am rich, and if money—’ 


hundred sous, neighbor, to take me to Rue des Fosses de Saimt Victor and | «Then you should have seen !—there was the deuce to pay. Without stop- 


back.’ I wish I could have now and then such rides as that, I tell you. 


« We stopped before a little house; I knocked and knocked. The portress | 


opened the door with a grumble. 
**M. Dumont, old Grum 1’ I asked. 


‘ping to unlock the door of the cabinet, where he was hid, the Captain drove it 
‘open with one kick—Mademoiselle Marie gave a screamin —the Captain thun- 
dered out an oath fit to lift the roof off the house—and said my master— Let 
‘us go in.’ 


“*Ah! Mon Dieu!" cried the old woman,—‘have you any news of his, «Jt was high time. 
daughter '* . | Captain Domont had M Alfred down, with his knee on him, and was twist- 
“+ Capital !’ said [. ‘ing his neck as though he were a chicken. My master separated them. 


* Pifth floor,—top of the stairs 


“M. Alfred got wp, pale as death, his eves ready to start from his head, and 


“Up I went, four steps at a time: I came to a half open door,—I looked in, his teeth set. Without looking at Macemoisel'e Marie, who lay in a faint, he 


and there was an old soldier all alone. crying like a child, in silence kissing a 


walked up to my master, who was waiting for him with his arms folded. 


lewter, and loading his pistols. Thinks I, this must be the father, or | amgreatly Eugéne,’ said he, ‘I did not think your room was a slaughter-house. [ 


mistaken. 

*T pushed into the room. ‘TI come from Mademoiselle Marie.’ | 
“He turned round like lightning, grew as pale as death, and said,—‘ My 
daughter!’ 
“* Yes, Mademoiselle Maric, your daughter. You are M. Dumont, late 


shall not come into it again without a pair of pistols.’ 

** Precisely how [ should prefer to sce you come,’ replied my master— 
‘for otherwise I shall be under the necessity of begging you to walk out in- 
stantly ’ 

“*Captain,’ said M Alfred, turning round, ‘ you will not forget, I have an 


General. ‘account to settle with you too’ 
en . “** And you shall se'tle it this moment,’ said the Captain. ‘I do not leave 


“*Then,’ said J, * bere is a letter from Mademoiselle Marie.’ He took it 
It is the truth I tell you, Monsieur,—his hair stood upon his head, and more 
drops ran off his forehead than from his eyes. 

“* She is alive !’ he exclaimed, * and it is your master who has saved her? | 
Bring me to her this instant!—this iustant!—but hold, my friend, hold !’ 

“ He rummaged in the drawer of a little secretacre, and taking out three or 
four five-franc pieces, he thrust them into my hand. Not to hurt his feelings, | 


you until you do.’ 
* Be it so.’ 
“* The day is just breaking,’ continued M. Dumont. ‘ We will find wea- 
ns.” 
***T have swords and pistols,’ said my master. 
“* Pray have them put into a carriage,’ said the Captain. 
*** An hour hence at the wood of Boulogne. Porte Maillot,’ said M. Alfred. 


I took then; but | looked round the room, and said I to myself, ‘You are not) ,., Very well,’ replied my master and the Captain, both at once. * Go find 


much of anabob, captain! With one pirouetiec, [ slipped the twenty frances 
behind a bust of the General, and said I—* Thank you, captain !’ 

“* Are you ready! I am waiting for you,'—he replied, aud at the word of | 
he went down the stairs, like a flash. 

“** Halloo! captain, halloo! I say,’ I sung out,—* I can't see my way down 
your winding stairs !'"—Pooh! he was already at the bottom. 

“ At last, we are in the cab. ‘Captain,’ said I to him, ‘if you have no| 
objection to tell, what were you going to do with those pistols you were load-_ 
ing?’ 

**He knitted his brows and said,—‘ One was for a wretch whom God can | 
pardon ; I will not.’ 

“*Um!" said 1; * the father of the child.’ 

“© The other was for myself.’ | 

“**Tis much better that things have fallen owt differently.’ 

“*°Tis not all settled yet,’ said he. * But tefl me—how was it your master 
—noble young fe'low !—saved my poor Marie !" 

“T told him all just as! have told you. He sobbed like achild. 
enough to split the heart of a stone to see that old soldiercry. The driver 
said, * Monsieur, “tis all foolishness, that; I cannot see tw drive. Only that— 
the horse has more sense than all three of us, we would bring up at the Mor- | 
gue.’ 

“*The Morgue |’ cried the Captain, with a shadder. * The Morgue! when 
I had no hope of ever finding her again voless there !—when I thought to see 
my puvor Marie, the child of my heart, laid out wpon that black. damp marble ! | 
Oh! my friend your master’s name! his name ! that I may bless it and pre- | 
serve it in my heart by the side of another dear and honoured name.’ 

“* You mean the General's—him whose bust you hve?’ 

“* Marie, my child !—You are sure there is no danger '—has the doctor en- 
gaged for her” 

*** Don’t talk to me about your doctor ; he's an old humbug!’ if 

“* How !—you have still some fears for her !* | 

“*No; none,’ said I—* ‘tis myself I mean—my nose here.’ | 


‘your seconds.’ M. Alfred went away. 


The Captain then bent over his daughter's bed. M. Eugéne wished to call 
for help; buat the old man said, 

**No—better she should be ignorant of everything. Marie! dear child, 
farewell. If I fall, M. Eugéne, you will avenge me, will you not! and the or- 
phan girl, you will not abandon her ?’ 

“* Never! I swear it to you, by herself!’ replied my master, throwing him- 


self into the poor father's arms. 


Cantillon, call a hack." 

“* Ves, sir; shall I go with you!’ 

You may.’ 

: ” = Captain embraced his daughter once more, and then call ng the nurse 
e said— 

“* Assist her now, and if she should ask where I am gone, say I will soon 
return. Now, my young friend, let us go.’ 

“ They went back into M. Eugene's room. When I brought the hack they 
were down stairs waiting for me. The Captain put the pistols in his pocket, 
aud my master the swords under his cloak. 

*** Wood of Boulogne, driver.’ 

““* My friend,’ said the Captain, ‘if I am killed, give this ring to my poor 
Marie ; ‘twas her mother’s wedding-ring ; a good woman she was, young man, 
—now with God, or else there is no more justice up above than there is in this 
world,—and see that I am buried with my cross of the Legion and my sword. 
You are now my only friend; except my daughter I have neither kith nor kin ; 
so, then, you and my Marie following my coffin. —there will be no other mour- 
ners.’ 

* Why these thoughts, Captain’ They are sad ones for an old soldier.’ 

“ The Captain gave a melancholy smile, as he ssid, 

“*Since 1815, everything has gone wrong with me; and as you have pro- 


‘mised to be a guardian to my daughter, better one that is young and rich than 
a poor old father.’ 


‘* He said no more ; my master could not speak ano:her word, and there was 


“*All this while we were driving very fast, so that before we expected it, |.) -e until we reached the place of meeting. 


the driver said, ‘ This is the place.” 
_ “* Your help, my friend,’ said the Captain tome ; ‘ my limbs fail me. Where | 
is the place 1" 
“* There—on the second floor, where you see a light behind the curtains.’ | 
“*Oh!—Come, come!’ 
“Poor man; he was as pale as a sheet. § took his arm under mine; J] 
could feel his heart beat. ‘If [| should find her dead!’ he exclaimed wildly. | 
“Just then the door of M. Eugeéne’s room oyened. two flights of stairs up, | 
and we heard a woman's voice cry, * Father! fatie:r !’ 
“**Tis she! ‘tis her voice !’ cried the Captain. .and the old man, who, a mo- | 


** A cabriolet followed us a few steps behind. It stopped, and M. Alfred got 


lout with his two seconds. 


‘One of them approached us. 

“* What are the Captain's weapons!’ 

Pistols,’ he replied. 
“* Stay in the carriage and take care of the swords,’ said my master to me; 


and all five plonged into the wood. 


In ten minutes, or less, I heard two pistol shots. They made me leap as 


though I had not expected them. Ten minutes more passed without another 


ment before, trembled so that he could hardly stand, darted forward like a shot, and I knew it was all over with one of them 


young man of twenty-five, rushed into the room yvithout saying as much as, 
‘By vour leave,’ to anybody, flung himself on his da ughter's bed, weeping and, 
exclaiming. * Marie, my dear child, Marie, my daugl wer !" | 

_ When [ got in, "twas a picture to see them—in eac 4 other's arms—the father | 
kissing his daughter all over with his lion's face and -old noustache—the nurse 
m Eugene in tears— myself in tears—in fact, a regular shower all 
round. 

“Then said my master to the nurse and me, ‘ We inust leave them alone.’ 
We left the room all three; and my master took me by the arm and said,, 
‘Watch for M. Alfred de Linar when he comes in from the ball; 1 wish to, 
speak a word with him.’ took my post upon the staj r-case, and kept sentry. 

“In about quarter of an hour] heard the bell—teg ling, terling. wae 


“ T sunk down into the bottom of the hack; I did not dare to look out. All 


at once the door opened 


“* The swords, Cantilion !’ said my master. 
“I gave them to him; and as he stretched out his hand for them I saw that 


the Captain's ring was on his finger. 


And—and—Mademoiselle Marie’s father!’ said I. 

“* He is dead.’ 

“« Then—the swords 

*** Are for me.’ 

“* Por Heaven's sake, let me go with you, Monsieur.’ 

«“* Come, if you wish.’ 

“*T leaped out of the coach. My heart, Monsieur, was no bigger than « 
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mustard-seed, and I trembled in every limb. My master entered the wood, and’ tized the daughter as illegitimate : nothing was left for the two sovereigns but 
I after him. \to become popes themselves, and hence we find both opposed to any religious 


** We had not gone ten steps, when I saw M. Alfred standing laughing be- innovations which went beyond the mere transfer of supremacy. In Germany, 
tween his seconds. ‘Take care!’ said my master to me, pushing me aside ; |] on the contrary, the Reformation represented a great popular necessity, opposed 
made one spring backward. I had nearly trodden on the Captain's body. | to Imperial not less than to Papal power ; the principles placed in issue during 

“ Monsieur Eugéne threw one glance upon the body, then advanced towards the contest were great and palpable ; the men who represented those prinei- 
the party in front, dropped the points of his swords on the ground, and said— ‘ples may have been sometimes depraved, but were never despicable ; the pen 


* See that they are both of the same length, gentlemen.” ‘ of Iuther and the sword of Gustavus Adolphus were wielded in support of 
“* You will not consent, then, to postpone this matter until to morrow?’ substantial realities, not of names and forms; hypocrisy was banished from a 
asked one of the seconds. ‘contest in which pretexts end pretences had been discarded from the beginning ; 
“*« Impossible !’ ‘\the great issue was tried fairly in the battle-field by statesmen and warriors, not 
* Well, friends—no matter,’ said M. Alfred. ‘ The first affair has not tired in bishops’ courts and star-chsmbers, having for their weapons the faggots in 
me in the least ; only I should be glad to drink a glass of water.’ ‘\the reign of Mary and the halter in that of Elizabeth. 


“* Cantillon, go get a glass of water for M. Alfred,’ said my master. | Few modern writer, possess such qua ifientions for doing just'ce to so great 
**T would as lief he had told me to go hang myself; but he waved his hand |a subject as Leopold Ranke. Indefatigable in exertion, he revels in the toil of 

a second time to ie to go, and I started off to the restaurant at the entrance examining archives and state papers; honest in purpose, he shapes his theories 
to the wood, scarcely a hundred feet from where we stood. Before you could from evidence ; not like D’Aubigné, whose Romance of the Reformation selects 
turn round I was back. J handed M. Alfred the glass, saying to myself, ‘ Take jevidence to support preconceived theory, Ranke never forgets the statesman in 
it—and I wish it was poison to vou!’ He twok it; his hand was perfectly the theologian or the historian in the partisan. Though gifted with high pow- 
steady, only when he gave it back to me I noticed that he had broken the edge \ers of imaginative combination. he never suppresses circumstances, through 
of it between his teeth. fear of injuring a picturesque description; and when his sagacity is at fault, as 
“[ threw the glass over my head, and went back to my place. I saw that \it must be in some of the entangled complications of human affairs, he makes 
my master had been making ready in the meantime. [le was stripped to his Ino pretensions to superhuman penetration, but fairly states the problem, and 
shirt and pantaloons, and his sleeves were rolled up nearly to his shoulder. | jleaves it for future solution. Convinced that there is no isolation in great 
went up to him, and said I, ‘No orders for me, Monsieur?’ * None,’ he re- events, he carefuliv and cautiously traces out the chain of causation, by which 
lied—* I have neither father nor mother; if | should die (he wrote something |they are associated and bound together; and we know of few brighter exam- 


in pencil)—you will see that this paper reaches Marie.’ \ples of philosophic analysis in the works of any historian than in his develope- 
* Then, with another glance at the Captain’s body, he advanced towards M.' ment of the connexion between the political and the religious vicissitudes of the 
Alfred, saying : | German empire. 
«**Come on, gentlemen.’ | The great event of the fifteenth century was the consolidation of the nations 
«Bat you have no seconds,’ replied M. Alfred. of Europe. and the awakening in eech a sense of individual and collective ex- 
***One of yours will answer.’ jistence. Monarchy appeared as the antagonistic principle to the dissociating 
‘«« Ernest, be so good as to take your place beside Monsieur.’ ‘tendencies of feudalisin. Louis X{. of France emancipated royalty from the 


“ One of the seconds crossed to my iaster’s side: the other took up the |vassalage in which it bad been held by the great feudatories of the Crown, and 
swords, placed my master and M. Alfred at four paces distance, gave each of placed monarchy on a financial and military basis, which necessitated and gen- 
them a sword, crossed their blades, and stood off, saying, ‘ Now, gentlemen.’ erated a new systein of statesmanship, tending to develope national resources, 

“At the instant each of them advanced a step, and their blades were en-, “hile it continually acded to the strength of the central sovereignty : 


ged up to the guard. “Henry VII. of England, without attempting to destroy the ancient liberties 
** Fall back!’ said my master. cof the nation, laid the foundation of the power of the Tudors on the ruins of 
“*T never break!’ replied M. Alfred. _ the two factions of the aristocracy, with a re-olution nothing could shake and 


“Very well,"—and M Eugéne fell back a step, and again stood at guard. 4 vigour nothing could resist. The Norman times were over ;—modern Eng- 

© Ten dreadful minutes followed. The swords flew and twisted round each land began. At the same time Isabella of Castile reduced her refractory vas- 

other like snakes at play. M. Alfred was the only one that thrust ; my master, sals to submission, by her union with a powerful neighbour, by the share she 

following his sword with his eyes, parried just as coolly as if he were in the ad acquired in the spiritual power, and by the natural ascendancy of her own 

—— gallery. I was in arage! If the other one’s servant had been there, grand and womanly character, in which austere domestic virtue and a high 
d 


I would have strangled him. chivalrous spirit were so singularly blended. She succeeded in completely 
Still the fight went on. M. Alfred was smiling bitterly ; my master was driving out the Moors and pacifying the Peninsula. Even in Italy, some 
calm and cold. stronger governments were consolidated ; five considerable states were formed, 
“*Ha!’ eried M. Alfred. united by a free alliance, and for a while capable of counteracting all foreign 
“He had touched my master on the arm, and the blood came. influence. At the same time Poland, doubly strong through her union with 
“+A mere nothing,’ said M. Eugene. ‘ Come on.’ Lithuania, climbed to the highest pinnacle of power she ever possessed ; while 
“The sweat stood on me in large drops in Hungary, a native king maintained the honour and the unity of his nation at 


“ The seconds approached. M. Eugene signed to them to stand off. His the head of the powerful army he had assembled uuder his banner. However 
enemy took advantage of this,—iunged—my master came to guard too late, |¥arious were the resources and the circumstances by which it was surrounded, 
and the blood flowed from his thigh. I was sitting on the grass: I could not ‘Monarchy—the central power—was every where strong enough to put down 
remain standing. \the resisting independencies ; to exclude foreign influence ; to rally the people 

* All this time M. Eugene was as calm and cool as ever . only his lips were around its standard, by appealing 10 the national spirit under whose guidance 
apart, and I could see that his teeth were set. ‘Ihe sweat streamed down the, !t acted ; and thus to give them a feeling of unity.” 


other one’s forehead ; he was tiring himself out. | The want of a similar consolidation of power, and consequent developement 
** My master made a pass forward. M. Alfred broke. of national existence, was intensely felt inGermany. The elements of a great 
“*T thought you never broke,’ said my master. commonwealth already existed ; the Diets had long been regarded as the cen- 


“M. Alfred made a feint ; my master’s sword came to a parade with such tre botn of legislative and executive power; an imperial court of central justice 
force, that his enemy's point was thrown up as though he were saluting. For |ad been established and as a consequence a prohibition of private wars had 
one instant his breast was bare, and the next my master’s sword was buried in been proclaimed throughout the empire ; even so long ago as the Hussite war, 


it up to the very hilt. ,a census had been taken, with a view to a combined and general defence of the 
““M. Alfred threw out his arms, dropped his sword, but did not fall, because |German states. But these elements had not formed a unity ; their action was 
the blade run through his body kept him up. jjnnsteady and partial, the arch wanted its key stone; it was not determined 
“*M. Eugéne drew out his weapon, and he fell. | what should be the central power of combination. ‘This great want might have 
“* Have I behaved like a man of honor!’ he asked the seconds. They nod- |been supplied by the Diet, the Emperor, or the Pope. But, in order that the 
ded yes, and approached the body. Diet should wield such authority, ite constitation should have been so improved 
“* My master turned to me, and said he, ‘ Cantillon, go back to town and bring, *5 to make it fairly represent all the diversified interests of the Germanic body 
a notary to my house. Have him there on my return.’ —the great princes, the petty princes, the burgraves, the associated knights of 


“*Tf you want him for M. Alfred’s will,’ said I, * it will be so much trouble the empire, the great cities and the general commonalty. A system which 
for nothing ; for see how he writnes—like a snake—and vomits blood : that’s a should reconcile and harmonize all these jarring and conflicting interests could 


bad sign.’ ‘only be devised by superhuman wisdom, and carried into execution by super- 
“**Tis not for him,” rep'ied my master.” ‘human power. A despotic emperor would have solved most of the difficulties, 
«For what was it, then!’ | iuterrupted. and given to a Germanic monarchy the same centralization as France possessed, 
“To marry the young girl,” replied Cantillon. “She was so beautiful and but im order to invest an emperor with such power it would have been necessary 
so good, Monsieur '—and to own herchild ——’’ ‘to render the succession hereditary instead of elective, and for this change in 
* And did he do it ?” I asked. the German consti ution no party was prepared. The claims of the Pope nev- 
“ Yes, Monsieur ; nobly!’ er had a chance of being accepted, and were only employed to perplex and 


* Then, some time after, he said to me, ‘ Cantillon, we are going to travel, sembarrass all the rest. eo: 
my wife and I; I should be glad to keep you i my service: but—you under- | A vigorous effort to effect centralization was made at the Diet of Augsburg, 
stand—the sight of you would be a constant grief to her. Here are a thousand 4. D. 1510, and as its failure may be regarded as the starting point of the 
francs ; I give you my horse and cabriolet ; do what you please with them; ‘modern history of Germany, its causes have a peitnanent interest :-— 


and if ever you should want anything, let me know before any one else.’ _ © The States saw in themselves, and in their own union, the unity of the 
“So, as | had the establishment, | set up for cab-driver. empire. They had in their minds a government composed of representatives 
‘You have my story, Monsieur; and now where ain | to take you ?” | of the severel orders in the empire (s/dndisches Kegiment,) such as really exis- 

“ Home—I will finish my visit some other day.”’ ‘\ted in some of the separate territor.es of the empire; by which they thought 

i returned to my house, and wrote down Cantillon’s story just as he had told to maintain the dignity vf the emperor, or, if occasion demanded, to set fixed 

it to me. Democratic Review. | bounds to his arbitrary rule ; and to introduce regularity and order into the es- 
aS tablishments of war, finance, and law, even at the expense of the power of the 


territorial sovereigns. But the calamities of an ill-timed campaign, and the 


HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION IN GERMANY. d ssatisfaction of the emperor with the part they took in foreign affairs, had 
By Leopold Ranke. ‘Translated by Sarah Austin. 2 vols. Longman & Co destroyed their work. Maximilian then undertook to renovate the empire by 
Coincidence in time is the chief bond of connexion between the German and |means of similar institutions, only with a firmer maintenance of the monarchi- 

the Anglican revolts against P.pal domination ; they were dissimilar in causes, ca! principle ; resolutions to that efiect were actually passed, not indeed of 

events, and results ; and the churches that have been based on the two revolu- |such a radical and vital character as those we have just mentioned, but more 
tions, have litle in common beyond the name of ‘ Protestant,” while the right practicable in their details : but when these details came to be carried into ex- 
of the English Church to that name is even in this day the subject of angry ecution, misunderstandings, reluc ances without end appeared, and suddenly 
controversy. In England, the strange phenomenon was exhibited of Power everything was at a stand. The States had been more intent on internal, 
becoming Revolutionary ; the personal passions of Henry VIII. and the politi. Maxi:nilian on external, affairs ; but neither would the king so far strip himself 
cal exigencies of Elizabeth's position placed them at the head of the revolt of his absolute power, nor the States part with so much of their influence, as 


against the Vatican, which had proclaimed the father an adulterer, and stigma- jthe other party desired, ‘The States had not power to keep the emperor within 
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the circle they had drawn round him, while the emperor was unable to hurry plished nothing, and his long residence at the papal court only increased his 
them along in the path he had entered upon. For such is the nature of human pecuniary difficulties. The cost of a palliom for Mainz amounted to 20,000 
affairs, that little is to be accomplished by deliberation and a nice balance of gulden ; the sum was assessed on the severa! parts of the see; the Rheingau, 
things: solid and durable foundations can only be laid by superior strength and for example, had to contribute 1,000 guiden each time. In the beginning of 
a frm wll.” the sixteenth century vacancies cccurred three times in quick succession—1505, 
The natural consequence of the failure to establish a supreme power, having 1508, 1513, Jacob von Liebenstein said that his ehief sorrow in dying was 
sufficient strength to enforce obedience, or sufficient character to command re- that his country would so soon aga be forced to pay the dues ; but all appeal 
spect, was a universal striving after separate and independent power ; a strug-| to the papal court was fruitless ; before the old tax was gathered in, the order 
gle of disorganization which realized the for a new one was issued. We may imagine what was the impression made 
good old plan _ by the comparison of the laborious negotiations nsually necessary to extract 
That they should take who have the poser, even trifling grants from the diet, and the great difficulty with which they were 
A 4 collected, with the sums which flowed without toil or trouble to Rome. They 
nd they should keep who can. 
. asa - were calculated at 300,000 guiden yearly, exclusive of the cost of law pro- 
In the universal scrainble characteristic of this reign of force, the iuepen- ceedings, or the revenues of benefices whicl. lapsed to the court of Rome. 
dent burgraves on the Rhine, and the federated esscciations of knights in the and for what purpose, men asked themse!ves, was all this? Christendom had 
other parts of the empire, obtained a melaucholy supremacy. Ranke s graphic nevertheless, lost two empires, fourteen kingdoms, and three hundred towns 
description of these oppressors more than equals Victor Hugo's delinestion in within a short space of time: it was continually losing to the Turks; if the 
‘ Les Burgraves : . ‘ ols (ierman nation were to keep these sums in its own hands and expend them it- 
“ We still see the warlike knights and their mounted retainers, in helm aud coi¢ it would meet its hereditary foe on other terms, under the banners of its 
breastplate and with bent cross-bow before them—for as yet the horsemen had) y.)i4nt commanders The fasncial colations to Rome. generally, excited the 
no fire-arms—riding up and down the well-known boundary rep _tnarking the greatest attention. Jt was calculated that the barefooted monks, who were not 
bang ach dy hwo le em te reo toch money, ety of 30,00 
whom they are watching lor appears ; th Chants aud ti le ar are. illien.” 
wares, coming from the city they are at war with, is seen winding along the > conduct of the German 
road : their victory is generally an easy one, for their attack is sudden and vn- lepay, which, even writers opposed to the Keformation have confessed to have 
expected ; and they return surrounded by prisoners and laden with booty to been seandalous in the pada san 
their narrow stronghold on hill and rock, around which they cannot ride 4 « Phinos had woue so far that the constitution of the clergy was offensive to 
league without descrying another enemy, or go out to the chase without har- public morals : a multitude of ceremomes and rules were attributed to the 
ness on their back : squires, secret fritnds, and comrades in arms, incessautly ijere desire of making money ; the situation of priests living in a state of con- 
come and go, eas Teyere de bringing warnings, and keep up an incess=n! cubinage, and burthened with illegitimate children, and often, spite of all pur- 
alarm and turmoil The whole night long ~! heard the howlings of the wolves chased adsolutions, tormented in conscience and oppressed with the fear that 
in the ‘neighbouring forest. Wiile the States of the empire wire consulting  j), performing the sacrifice of the mass they commutted a deadly sin, excited 
at Treves as to the means of ensuring the execution of the laws, Berhchingen |i jolted pit y and contempt ; most of those who embraced the monastic pro- 
and Selbits seized the train of Nornberg merchants commg from the Leipzig fession had no other idea than that of leading a life of self-indulgence without 
fair, under the convoy of Bariberg, and thus began the open war against the japour. People saw that the clergy took from every class and station only 
bishop and the city. ‘The decrees of the diet were of little avail. Golz vou via was agreeable, and avoided what was laborious or painful. From the 
Berlichiugen thought himself entitled to complain of the negociations that knightly order. the prelate borrowed his brilliant company, his numerous reti- 
were opeued ; for otherwise he would have overthrown the Nurnbergers aad jue, the splendidly caparisoned horse. and the hawk upon bis fist : with women, 
their Burgermeister * with his gold chain round his neck and his battle-mace in’ he chared the love of gorgeous chambers and trim gardens; but the weight of 
his hand.” At the same time another notorious band had collected under the coat, the troubles of the household. he had the dexterity te avela 
command of the Friedingers in Hohenkrahn (in the H gau,) orig nally against fy 4 nan wishes to enjoy himself foc one. says an old proverb, tet hen kill a 
Kauf bevern, to avenge the affront offered to a nobleman who had sued r; Vain fat fowl ; if for a year, let hi take a wife; but if he would live joyously all 
to the fair daughter of a citizen : afterwards they became a mere baad of Tob’ the davs of his life, then let him turn priest. Tonomerable expressions of the 
bere, who made the country unsafe ; so that the Swabian league at length stit- <a ine sentiment were current ; the pamphlets of that time are full of them.” 
red itself against them, aud the emperor himself sent out his best men, the! 4. she midet Of this corrent of popular derision, the Dominican monks, a6 
Weckauf (Wake up) of Austria, acd the Burlebaus —at whose shots, a8 the Vives happily expresses it, “tied cannisters to their own tails,” by adopting 
historical ballad says, ‘the mountain tottered, the rocks were rent, and the 41.. cause of the miserable Pfelfercurn aeainst the greatest scholar of the 
walls riven, till the knights fled, their people surrendered, and the castle was jo. - 
and Francoma for w a ate was reserved. of th 5 
roads and highways was greater than ever, even poor travelling sctivlars who ‘Raw 
i to make them give up their by an ole who at the age of filly had abandoned his wife and 
begged their way along, were et upon and torturer Go P child, and become a Caristian priest’ In this he accused his former co-religion- 
miserable pittance —‘ Good luck to us, my dear comrades, cried Gorz to a pack iss of the grossest errors ; for example, adoration of the sun and moon; but, 
of wolves which he — fall spon a fuck of sheep, * good luck to us all an above all, of the most horrible blasphemies against the Christian faith, which 
everywhere.’ He took it for 4 good omen. he endeavoured to prove from the ‘Talmud. 1t was mainly on this ground that 
This disorganization pervaded every class of society; it was equally con ihe thevlogiaus of Cologne urged the emperor to order the publication of the 
spicuous in the cities and the rural districts. The peasants of the Swiss moon- | Talmud, and gave him, at his request, the opinion in which they affirmed his 
tains, who had won a glorious independence, raised the courage and character right to proceed against the Jews as heretics. The Imperial! Council, how- 
of their order throughout Murope :— ever, deemed it expedient to consult another master of Hebrew literature. 
The exainple of the Swiss was very seducing to the south of Germany. [hey referred the matter to the reviver of the cabbalistic philosophy—Reuch- 
In the country round Schietstadt, in Alsatia, a society o' discontented citizens in. Reuchlin gave his opinion, as might be expected, in favour of the Judaical 
and peasants, the existence aud proceedings of which were shrouded in thelhooks. His report is a beautifal monument of pure dispassionate judgment 
profoundest secrecy, was formed as early as the year 1493. Traversing almost, and consummate sagacity. but these qualities were just those fitted to draw 
impassable ways, they met at mght on solitary mountains, and swore never ' down the whole storm of fanatical rage upon himself. The Cologne theologi- 
future to pay any tax which was not levied with their own free consent ; to ans, irritated to fury by the rejection of their proposition, which they ascribed, 
abolish tuils and duties, to curtail the privileges of te clergy, to put the Jews not without reason, to the adverse opinion of Reuchiin, incited one of their 
to death without ceremony, and to divide their possessions. They admitted satellites to attack him; he answered; they condemned his answer; he re- 
pew members with strange ceremonies, specially tatended to appa! traitors joined, upon which they appointed a court of inquisition to try him. This was 
Their intention was in the first place to seize on Schiletstadt, immediately after, the first serious encounter of the two parties. ‘The Dominicans hoped to es- 
to display the banner with the device of the peasant’s shve, to take possession tablish their tottering credit by a great stroke of authority, and to intimidate 
of Alsatia, and to call the Swiss to their aid. But in spite of the fearfol men-) ihe adversaries who threatened to become dangerous to them, by the terrors 
aces which accompanied the admission to the society, they were betrayed, dis which were at their disposal. ‘The innovators—the teachers and disciples of 
persed, and punished with the utuost severity. Had the Swiss in 1499 uader- ‘the schools of poetry whom we have mentioned—were fully sensible that 
stood their own advantage and not exci‘ed the hatred of their neighbours by) Reuchlin’s peril was their own; but their efforts and aspirations were checked 
their cruel ravages, the people along their whole frontier would, as contempora- y the consciousness of Opposition to existing authority, and of the dubious po- 
ries affirm, have flocked tu join their ranks. An incident shows the thoughts, sion which they occupied.” 
that were afloat among the people. During the negotiations preceding the ‘The dispute between Reuchlin and his opponents was finally referred to 
pees of Basle, a peasant appeared in the clothes of the murdered Count of Rome ; while it was yet pending, there appeared that most biting and humorous 
“urstenberg. ‘ We are the peasants,’ said he, ‘who punish the nobles” ‘The exposure of monkish ignorance, the celebrated * Epistola Obscurorum Virorum.’ 
discovery aud dispersion of the conspiracy above mentioned by uo means put [his work, which 1s even now read with pleasure, professed to be a collection 
an end to the Bundschuh. in the vear 1502 traces of this symbol were found of the letters written by the Dominican delegates #t Rome to their friends in 
at Bruchsal, from whence the confederates had already gained over the nearer Germany ; it imitates most felicitousiy their bai Jatin, their pedantic trifling, 
places, and were extending their ramifications into the more remote. They (heir extravagant credulity, their excessive arrogance, and their still more ex- 
declared that in enswer to an inquiry addressed to the Swiss they received an cessive ignerance. ‘They produced an immense effect, and their prohibition by 
assurance that the Confederation would help the right, and risk live and limb in the see of Rome only served to stimulate curiosity to their perusal. We have 
their cause. There was a tinge of religious enthusiasm in their notions. ‘They ;hem now open before us, and find, after the lapse of three centuries, that the 
were to say five Pater nosters and Ave Marias daily. Their war-cry was tobe yivid colouring of their caricature, and their grotesque delineations of the odd 
‘Our Lady!" They were to take Bruchsal, and then march forth and onward, positions into which the ignorant monks are supposed to get themselves, render 
ever onward, never remaining more than twenty-four hours in a place. The these Epistles as amusing as the works of Swift or Rabelais. They are fur- 
whole peasantry of the empire would join them, of that there was no doubt; ther valuable for the light they throw on the modes of education peculiar to 
all men must be brought into their covenant. that so the righteousness of God this age, a subject which Ranke further illustrates by referring tv the early 
might be brought upon earth. But they were quickly overpowered, scattered, |jfe of Luther :— 


and their leaders punished with death.” | * The habits and manners of that time were generally harsh and rude, and so 
The empire exhausted by these disorders. felt the heavy exactions of the was his education Luther relates that bis mother once scourged him till the 
court of Rome, a grievous and almost intolerable burthen :— bluod came, on account of one miserable nut; that his father had punished him 


‘*\In the beginning of the sixteenth century there were the bitterest com so severely that it was with great difficulty that he could get over the child's 
plaints of the ruinous nature of the Annates, It was probably in itself the terror and alienation ; at school he was flogged fifteen times in one forenoon. 
Tost oppressive tax in the empire : occasionally a prelate, in order to save his He bad to earn his bread by singing hymns before the doors of houses, and new 
subjects from it, tried to mortgage some lordship of his see. Diether of Isen- year's carols in the villages. Strange—that people should continually exalt 
burg was deposed chiefly because he was unable to fulfil the engagements he and envy the happiness of childhood, in which the only certain foretaste of 
had entered into coucerning his Pailiuin. ‘The more frequent the vacancies, coming years is the feeling of the stern necessities of life; in which existence 
the more intolerable was the exaction. In Passav, for example, these fcllowed is dependent on foreign help, and the will o: another disposes of every day and 
in 1482, 1486, 1490, 1500: the last appointed bishop repaired to Rome in the hour with iron sway. In Luther's case, this period of life was full of terrors.” 
hope of obtaining some alleviation of the burthens on his sve ; but he accom | We may add, on this subject, that we have seen in the Royal Library of 
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vf tod is very stiougly advocated, and illustrated by plate tepresenting 
professor lecturing a class uf boys and gils; the teacher is armed with 4 cat- 
o’-nine-tails, and the persons of lis pupils, all naked to the veatst, bear ev ident 
marks of unsparing application of the favoured stimulus to learning. We must, 
however, confess that some such incentive was necersary to force young per 
sons to swallow the husks of the schoolmen, which formed the chief learning ot 
the age. Thomas Aquinas then reigned without a rival, and it would have 
been deemed a crime to intimate a doubt of his authority. When Luther nail- 
ed to the gates of Wittemberg, on the 3ist of October 1517, his celebrated 
* Disquisition for explaining the Power of Indulgences,’ he did not, as is com- 


monly supposed, assail the papal power—which, im fact, he rather sustaimed—_ 


but he bade defiance to a wucl greater authority, even that of Tuomas Aquinas, 
to whom the whole Christian world was submissive. 

A revolt against the papacy, existed through the whole reign of Maximilian, 
and had is commencement before his accession ; (he revolt against the re- 
ligion sanctioned by the papacy did uot assume a detinite form until some time 
after the accession of Charles V.; unfortunately most English writers have 
confounded the two movements, and particularly Russell in his * Modern His 
tary,’—but it is necessary to a right understanding of parties to bear in mind 
that the Romish court and the Romish religious system were very often an 


tagonistic principles. We believe that Maximilian’s greatest error wits that | 


after his discovery of the antagonism he did not endeavour to place them in 
presence of each other as hostile powers, but laboured to conciliate both. 

Luther's public controversy with Eck; the ill-considered deciaration of the 
Vatican in favour of the latter, and the prejudice of the new emperor in favour 
of Spanish and Italian counsellors, hurried on the explosion of religious diller- 
ence, which under any circumstances could not long have been delayed. 
Charles appears to have expected that Luther would have been overwhelmeo 
by the host of authorities arrayed agamst him. The diet of Worms in 1521, 
was a singular example of persons of the highest intellectual qualitications en- 
gaging in a dispute without having previously agreed upon the standard by 
which controversy was to be decided. The Schooimen aud Theologians, were 
deemed by the papal party the sole authorities in all learning, human and 
divine ; Luther had set all these authorities at defiance, and his friends, the 
German princes, knew little, and cared less, about the dialectic cistinctions 
which the churchmen valued as the very consummation of human intelli- 
gence :— 


“It is remarkable how different was the impression which Luther made upon | 


those present. ‘The Spaniards of high rank, who had always spoken of him 
with aversion and contempt, who had been seen to take a book of Luther's or 
Hatton’s from a book-stall, tear it in pieces and trample it in the mire, thought 


the monk imbecile. A Venetian, who was otherwise perfectly impartial, re- | 


marks, that Luther showed himself neither very learned nor remarkably wise, 


nor even irreproachable in his life, and that he had not auswered to the ex- | 
pectations conceived of him. It is easy to imagine what was Alexander's judg- 


meut of him. But even the emperor had received a similar impression : * That 


man,’ said he, ‘will never make a heretic of me.’ ‘Ihe next day (19th of | 


April) he announced to the states of the empire, in a declaration written In 


French and with bis own band, his determination to maintain the faith which | 


had been held by his predecessors, orthodox emperors and catholic kings. In 


that word he included all that had been established by councils, and especially | 


that of Constance. ‘To this he would devote his whole power, body and soul. 
After the expressions of obstinacy which they had yesterday heard from Lu. 
ther, he felt remorse that he had spared hin so long, and would now proceed 
against him as against an avowed heretic. He called upon the priuces to act 
in the same sp'rii, according to their duty and their promises. Luther had, on 
the contrary, compleicly satisfied his own countrymen. The hardy warriors 
were delighted with his undaunted courage ; the veteran George of Fronds- 

rg clapped him on the shoulder, encouragingly, as he went in; the brave 

rich of Brunswick sent him a silver tankard of Eimbeck beer through all the 

ress of the assembly. At going out a voice was heard to exclaim, ‘ Blessed 
is the mother of such aman!’ Even the cautious and thoughtful Frederic was 


night when waa ta be hiltlaied the Te this condnetn be bed 
surtendeér ins atic, and was cofveyed in a coach, he knew tot whither, bhind- 
iolded aud silent, De Mortague received him at the gate where he alighted ; but 
soon resigned him to au unknown guide, under whose care, although sometimes 
‘not in his presence, he underwent the various experiments upon bis superstitious 
or visionary feelings, by which candidates for admission into the Rouge Croix 
‘were to be influenced or tested. The etlect they produced on the mind of Carle- 
‘ton may be judged bya single incident. When de Mortagne rejoined him for 
ithe purpose of introducing him to the assembly, he was alone im a spacious 
lapartment, where a light of intense briliiaucy, representing what Carleton judg- 
ved to be the crown of Kagland, was.silently burning. 

sar] the Vicomte, as he observed his paleuess.  ‘Thought- 
ful 
“ Perhaps!” said Carleton, “ The matter seems more serious than I had 
imagined. Whatever your juggleries may be, they have atlected, | may say 
alittle disturbed, me. I have a secret to contide to you. My name is not 
‘Carleton, and in my present state of mind [ am unwilling to enter your society 
under what may seem an imposition. ‘This is not the time to tell you the rea- 
jsons for my wearing a mask My real name is Edward Marmaduke Neville. 
| There was nothing dishonourable in my motives for making a temporary use 
lof another.” 
*T have full faith in your honour,” said De Mortagne ; ‘ I will set the mat- 
iter to rights’ —aund he left him. 

The neophyte was not left long to his solitary meditations. The light which 
was recently most briliiant, began to fade very rapidly, and Carleton as ie look- 
ved up saw that the form of the crown was broken. Suddenly it seemed to fall 
in pieces, and the chamber was 1mamerscd in total darkness. After a short tine 
he became seasible of a current of airas from some new opening in the apart- 
iment ; then a light fell on him and the spot where he was standing, while all 
beyond was shadow so deep, that the utuosta streng eye could detect in the 
distance were faint and uncertain outlines which at ove moment the mindgvould 
regard as evidence that human beings were there, at the next, would dismiss 
‘as ilusions of its own creation. 

Carleton was not a man to be unduly affected by such pantomime as was 
displayed around him ; but be was not altogether free froma feeling of sus- 
ipense and expectancy. Before his eye was able to penetrate the darkness, he 
‘heard a voice which issued from a much greater distance than was reconcil- 
able with the limits, es he had seen them, of the apartment. 

“A person unknown js in the vestibule. Who is he, and what is his 
‘name 
| The answer was delivered in the voice of de Mortagne, speaking also from 
distance--- 

Fae Marmaduke Neville ; in the courtesies of the world esteemed no- 
te. 

What is his desire!” 

“* He supplicates admission to the uoviciate of the venerable order of the 
‘Rouge Croix.” 

** Who answers for him that he is worthy 1” 

the Brother Gaultier Vicomte de Mortague.” 

** What of your own knowledge do you pronounce him to be?” 

* Faithful—firm—and humane.” 

** Will he approve himself loyal—brave—and constant ?”’ 

| Yes, to his engagements.” 

| * Willhe embrace with true zeal, the cause our brotherhood promotes !’ 

| “ Therem the candidate must answer for himself.” 

| ‘ Edward Marmaduke Neville, listen to the first lesson of the noviciate 
'whereinto you desire to be admitted.” 

| A diffe rent voice here made itself audible, and read as follows :— 

| ‘* In the visions of the night F was troubled, when I remembered strife, and 
cruelty, end hatred among brethren ; and I asked, how long shall these things 
‘be, and what shall be the end ofthem! A voice said—hearken. It was wis- 
;dom that spake, and I listened. 


* The voice said—Unity is good--and all things that be of good observe the 


satisfied with his professor: ‘Ob,’ said he to Spalatin in the evening, in his law of unity. Ged is ene, and ke hath made all things of one, in his worlds of 
own chamber, ‘how well did Doctor Martinus speak before the emperor and ature, providence, and grace. " 
states!’ He was particularly delighted at the ease aud ability with which Lu | “ The lominaries that he hath set up in Heaven to ru‘e for him the day and 
ther had repeated his German declaration in Latin. From this time, the ‘night—each is one. t 
princes rivalled each other in the frequency of their visits to him, ‘Ifyou be“ Of one hath he made the wholerace of man. By one hath he, in sundry 
right, Sir Doctor,’ said Landgrave Philip of Hessen, after a few jocose words | limes and divers manners, saved from ruin the creatures he hath made. And, 
which Luther gently rebuked with a smile, ‘may God help you.’ J.uther had ‘in the fulness of time, when he vouchsafed his saving grace, it was in the 
already been told, that if his enemies burned him, they must burn a. the Ger- seed of Abraham, which is one, all his nations received the promised bless- 
man princes with him. ‘Their latent sympathy was aroused and set in motion Ing. 
by the emperor's peremptory manifesto, so foroign to all the forms of the em * The law of unity is good, let all men honour and love it.” 
pire. A paper was found is his apartments on which were written the words, | _ Here the reader ended, and the former voice said—‘* Edward Marmaduke 
* Woe to the land whose king is achild!’ A declaration of open hostility was Neville, you have heard the lesson of initiation read—do you assent that it is 
fixed on the town-hall, on the part of four hundred allied knights against the true !” 
Romanists, aud especially against the Archbishop of Matz, for trampling un“ I do not deny or dispute its truth,” was the reply. 
der foot honour and divine justice. ‘They had sworn not to abandon the up- | ‘* Hear the second lesson.” 
right Luther. ‘I am ill at writing,’ said the author of this proclamation ; ‘but | The reader resumed— 
I mean a great mischief, with 8000 foot soldiers at my back. Bundschuh,|  “ Yet again spake wisdom unto me, and my soul! listened. The voice said 
Bundschuh, Bundschuh !’ ‘This seemed to announce a combination between —Love the rule of one—it is good—but the dominion of many gendereth con- 
the knights and the peasants to protect Luther against his enemies. In fact, ‘tention—love the rule of one, and love him that ruleth. Judge him not, O man, 
the courtiers did not feel perfectly at case, when they saw themselves thus un for he isset in authority overthee. From his own master he shall receive 
armed and defenceless, in the midst of a warlike nation in a state of violent judgment. Reverence him that ruleth, and set not thyself on high to judge 
excitement and agitated by conflicting passions.” :;/him.” 
The result of this diet was to bring the principles of the Germanic reforma- | ‘* The second lesson is ended,” said the first voice ; ‘the candidate may 
tion fairly into the field. . ‘advance, and make his promise of obedience.” 
dain a | “To the principle of the lessons,” said he, **I cheerfully assent, and am 
THE NEVILLES OF GARRETSTOWN—A TALE willing to promise obedience in ali things just and honourable.” 
oF 1760. sp other obedience is desired.” 
ne room now becamne sudden ark. or an instant the i 
BY HARRY LORREQUER, AUTHOR OF “CHARLES O'MALLEY,” ETC. stillness of the grave. hand was laid 
CHAP. XXV.—THE ROUGE CROIX. he shuddered atthe touch. It was as the hand of death, but that it trembled. 
Engrossed as Carleton was with a lover's passion, he was able to foel cu- It led him forward to a door, at which he heard his conductor knock once and 
riosity respecting the secrets of a society eulogized so, as this of the Rogue, repeat a word of which he did not know the meaning. A whisper was then 
Creix. !t was invested, too with an interest not iis own, from the circumstance | spoken in his ear, asking where he resided. When he had given his address, 
of numbering the father of Madeleine among its members ‘There was little! |his conductor said with much earnestness, though in a whisper, * Expect a 
matter of surprise then in the fact tha’, at the conclusion of a long conversa- ‘Visitor at noon to-morrow—remember, noon.’ ‘There was time for no more— 
tion, in which de Mortagne contrived to pique his curiosity, and to flatter his \the door flew open suddenly and disclosed a scene, not a little animating and 
hopes, it was decided that Carleton should be proposed tor admission at the startling, in the chamberinto which he entered. 
noviciate of the society. ‘Two rows of men in rich dresses of black velvet, doublet and hose, orna- 
It is not essential to our story to describe all the thrilling ceremouials by mented with studs of jet, were standing with swords held up, and meeting over 
which the fancy of the candidate for initiation was taken captive. It was at their heads. Through the vista thus formed a throne was visible at its termi- 
the great gate of Notre-Dame he was directed to await a conductor on the [eation, and seated on it a figure in rich mourning robes. The room was bri) 
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liantly illumined by lights disposed to advantage, s0 as to give the utmost effect |protest against is, the right to aggravate the infliction of death by any unne- * 
to the arch of steel formed by the weapons, and to the forms and dresses of cessary horrors, The oifender has forfeited his life, but not his soul, to the “t 


all the parties engaged inthe tableau. Through this arched passage Neville laws. Whatever may be the opinions of individuals, legislators should act as 


passed alone, and bending on one knee before the grand master, seated on the if they believed in two worlds ; and while they appoint the circumstances in r,. 
: throne, made his vows, in general terms, and was initiated into the signs and which men should be removed from this, they ought not to carry their severities - 
: pass-words of the order conferred on him. further. It is dreadful to think of a wreteh dying in agonies which make his 2 
4 Wonder after wonder succeeded in this eventful night. Scarcely had the last breath expire in curses and despair ” Pt 
: new candidate been admitted into his noviciate, when he was summoned to ac “ If Tight mtrude on your discussion,” said the vo'ce which Carleton had 


company his sponsor, De Mortagne, to a festive party, and was surprised to find already noticed, and which tie now found Jost nothing from the physiognomy 
himself, after being Jed by a secret passage through some weglected apart- at once caustic and enjovée of ts master, * | would say that England is not 
ments, in the salon of Madame de Valmont. It is scarcely necessary to ob- so clear as your lordship seeins to think, from the charge of cruelty and injustice. 5S 
serve, that the society of the Rouge Croix, however mystic its ceremonies The cases are numerous in which your jaws aggravate the pain of death by the 


and pretensions, was in reality an agency for promoting the cause of the Stuart worst tortures.” i 
family, attracting by its lavish promises and mysterious adjuncts, members  ‘ Will your grace have the goodness to name to me an instance of 4 
: upon whom it exerted influences calculated to mould their political principles. this description,’ said the English peer, with grave. but not alarmed, sur- 
! It was a matter almost of course, tuat, in Paris, fernale genius should claim its prise : 
part in the enterprise thus promoted ; and accordingly an * order of fidelity’ ** The cases are unlappily numerous,my lord,” said the archbishop. “* When- ‘k 
was instituted, in which mauy ladies of tLe court became members. At their ever your lawscondemn a Catholic to death—at least in !reland—the most cruel } 
3 sittings, for routine business, no male person was adinitted, but the lady-presi- (ortures are added to his punishment.”’ 7 
: dent and her council cunferred on matters of moment with the grand master The astonishment of Lord Annandale now became extreme. He was for a 
and officers of the Rouge Croix. moment speechless, and the silence of the surrounding company was breath- 
The real business of both societies was done most effectually in re-unions, less. 
such as that to which Neville was now invited,in which members of the society, ** This is a cruelty of which I have never had the remotest idea. J must ¢ 
had epportunities of free intere »urse with those whom they desired tu induence of you to name some instance of it No British minister will, | am persuaded, : 
§ and could insinuate their views under forms not likely tu be suspected wufler any agent in such an enormity to remain unpunished. Let the instances « 
i It was a gay and varied scene into which Carleton was introduced. Throngs ve but known,” . 
of richly-dressed and decorated ladies and cavaliers were standing in groups, ‘* They are known, my lord, thoroughly, as I shall presently satisfy you,” 
d engaged in animated conversation, or were moving from chamber to chamber and the archbishop paused enjoying, it was evident, the amazement of his an- . 
4 In one brilliantly lignted apartment there was a space sufficient to exercise and tagonist, and the appearance of the surrounding group, intense life in the ea- 
display all the spirit and graces of the dance. very where was life, in 4 state ger expectancy of their looks, while they stood motionless and silent as the i 
of inost vivaciuus if not elevated excitement, forming such a contrast to the grave He resumed with slow and deliberate emphasis—* England denies to i] 
; species of phantasmagoria, by whica Carleton had beeu lately acted upon, as a condemned Catholic in Ireland the ministrations of his religion. He cannot } 
3 to dazzle and bewilder him. die in peace and hope, without the comforts which his priest is commissioned 4 
2 The dance proved a restorative, and he had recovered his usual spirits and and authorized to unpart. England stands between the miserable man and 
F self-possession, while he led his partuer, Madame de Valmont, through the ‘this last consolation. No physical torture can equal the dreadful severity of ‘ 
: mazes formed by brilliant groups and clusters, sparkling with gems of price, an infliction like this. Honour to England—in the competition of cruelty she , 
and who, not unfrequenily threw out a compliment or returned a repartee more has carried the prize.” ¥ 
glittering than any jewel ‘They were stand.ng near an open door, and Ma-, There wasasolemnity of manner and intonation in the archbishop's utterance Jt 
dame, simulated by the admiration excited by the spirit and grace of her of this little speech, that had an elleet on every hearer. Lord Annandale made “ 
sketches, was giving very animated poriraits of the company, when Carleton a confused reply, alleging lis opinion that the severity of the law was connived 
interrupted her to ask if she could tell whose was a voice, which, through all at in the execution of it—that inasmuch as ecclesiasties of the Caurch of Rome y 
sounds of the night, had reached him from tine to time with a sense of dis'inct- were supposed to be adherents of the house of Stuart, and as they refused to ' 
ness that compelled his attention. Madame listened—* Yes,” said she, **] swear fealty to the family on the throne, it was not thought wise openly to fa- 
know that voice What do you think of 1! Why should we not bave a vour men who were thus manifestly estranged from loyalty ; but that the law 
physiognomy for the expression of voice as well as countenance! Whatdo conuived at infringements oa its rigour, and suffered things to be done whieh : 
you think of this?” ‘were pot formally legalized. 
* All | can say is, that I mast forget the tone, or become woefully used tom | * My lord, | assure you,” said the archbishop, “ in this instance there is no ag 
before I could trust the speaker. [ have no great prejudice in favour of your reli- such indulgence as you imagine. The law is rigorous. Abbe O’Hagerty.”’ ; 
gion, but I should think he ts worse than a devotee. | should take nim for one of said he, turning to @ person who had as yet sat silent—the same person whom bt 
your most daring and unbelieving philosophers.”” Varleton remembered to have seen at Varangeville—* you could, | think, con- HM 
Madame de Valmont answered with a smile, “ Perhaps you are not very vince his lordship. If | mistake not, you had recent experience that the law I ¢ 
wrong—the master of that voice is, philosopher or not, the most impartial and speak of is rigidly executed.” 
consistent of all our wubelievers. CGienerally men have some resting-place ‘The Abbe O' Hagerty paused to recollect, or to plan, bis story, but did not & 
which they make a home for their thoughts and affections. Some reject re- pause long. After about a minute's s‘lence he commenced :— ; 
ligion, and betake themselves to magic—to philosophy : but this infidel is at A few years since, 1 made a journey to Ireland. 1 belong, my lord, to bi8 
war with all—with religion secretly, with all other dogmas openly ; his talents that country of chavs, and | returned there to visit an aged parent. I do not ; 
against the one—his life against the other. In short; the voice, you mast have jear to confess to your lordship that | travelled in disguise. | bad a dispensa- * 
often heard of him who gives u utterance, is thatol Dillon, archbishop of Nat tion to do so, and I journeyed, under the credentials of my elder brother, a , 
bonne.”’ colonel in the irish Brigade. When I was on the point of returning hither- 4 


* Come here, dearest,” said a lady, not young, but, in revenge for youth, ward, I learned that one of my father's dependents, for whom | entertained a 
jewelled and rouged to an extreme, “come, and listen to the representauion , remembrance of old affection—one who had played with me when a child, and 
there is a most charming quartette tm this little salon. Your friend, the Vico had been an attendant upon the sports of my youth—was in the country pri- 
te de Mortagne, is bere. the Moglisi Lord Aunandale, the Archiishop, and au son, and condemned to die. ‘The report reached us ina few hours after sen- 
Abbé—sly and merry—te is an Irishman they say, but speaks reasonably well. tence was passed—passed, by the way, at midnight ;—and at an early hour on 
‘They have been discussing Damien's death, and Lord Aunandale has spoken the following day | was at the prison. 
very beautiful things about the laws in England. Hut do stand here withme.” “| had previously secared an entrance to that dreary abode in a written di- 

Madame de Valmont and Carleton accepted the invitation, and stood at the jrection to the keeper ot the jail, given me by the high sheriff. Armed with 
door of a little chamber into which they could not possibly ener, so densely such an authority, and by aid of a dowceur—a language understood by the turn- 
was it occupied. [rom the place where they stood, elevated by a step, they key, who attended me—I found it no difficult matter to obtain a free interview 
could see the four persons named, seated rouud a small table, on which cards with my poor condemned friend. ‘The turnkey understood that I was to be left 
were now lying. Conversation had evidently prevailed agaiust whist, ano some short time elone with him. 
was continued without the slightest restraint from te consciousness that an au- | ** As we passed along the dismal gallery, terminating in the condemned cell, 
ditory had been attracted to it. Perhaps indeed it denved addivional spirn |[ was feariully affected by the piteous eries which issued from it. 1 have suf- 
from the feeling that on the circle grouped around the table no happy expres- fered and done enough to have the keenness of early sensibility abated ; but 
sion would be lost. ‘ue heart will not all dee ; some feeling will stl live, and mine was strongly 

“T doubt much,” the Vicomte de Moftagne was speaking, *‘ whether France excited by the affletion of my poor depeadent. * How he cows,’ said the 
has not chosen the most merciful as well as the wisest rule of action. Human turnkey, * and, queer enough, loud and bitter as he shou's out now, when 
life 1s too precious a thing to be squandered. We should make the most and jae comes tv the gallows, Vil be bound hell die hard enough. Isn't it odd 
the best of an execution. {t 1s not for mere revenge we are to put a criminal scr, such a coward in the dungeon, and when the the rope is round his neck, so 
to death, but to make his death a lesson to others who may profit by it. In orave” 
fact the offended laws are to make the best of the offender—he has forfeited  ‘* The turnkey was grossly mistaken. ‘There was no fear of death in the 
himself tothem. Well,” said be applying to # sautf box at his side, and hold- jneart of the condemned, nor ia his cries, | paused at the door before entering, 
ing his finger and thumb in the attitude of possession, * well, my lord, the «nd arrested the steps of iny conductor. ‘The poor wrete within had not heard 
best use that can be made of him is to put him to death by tortere. Anexecu- us ; he was all absorbed in the one great subject of his thoughts : he was 
tion of this kind has a far more powerful effect upon the beholders than a mere |preying—sometimes it might be said, howling a prayer. It was an odd med- 
simple termination of existence. Many an execution may be prevented— ley—by no means orthodox —sometimes bordering on the ludicrous ; but it so 
many a life saved—many a thought of crime put aside—by that rather revolt- strongly illustrated the truth | would communicate to his lordship, that I am dis- 
ing scene uf Damien's death. Lvery remembrance of it will be a garde-du- posed, with your permission,” said lie, glancing a look round his auditors, “ to 
corps for our beioved Louis. A thousand English executions would have a -epeat it” 
feebler effect. in fact, you do not get upthese things in such a way as tobe Ata sign of assent from all the company, he continued— 
impressive. They are no; diversified enough, nor thrilling enough. Anexecu-) “* Oh, blessed and holy Mother of God!’ cried the poor wretch, ‘ is there 
tion ought to be a revolting thing, and we make itso. We have no wish to jao hope forme? Whaton earth shall | do! What is to become of me? 
recommend it by accessories which would lessen its horrors.” ‘Oh, koly St. Michael, and al! archangels, have ye no comparsion’’ ‘Then he 

* It is an awful thing,” was the reply, ‘ deliberately to take away life. I would break out ito a frenzy of unmeasured violence. * What will I do for 
shall never regret that England does uot unnecessarily add to the horror of it. 4 priest !—a priest—a priest ! Am [to be sent two hell! and is it for such a 
I very much doubt too whether it is the fact that death by torture has all the ‘hi ile that I'm to beruined for ever and ever! A poor boy that never did 
efficacy you would ascribe to it.” iurt or harm to mortal, except of a stert now and then to a preetor or a bailiff, 

Is it more than reasonable to do so!” said the vicomte. ‘ Will not thou- and would again, glory be to God—and would agatn. Os, is there no mercy? 
sands remember for ever the suflecings of Damien, who would soon forge: his many’s the miracie ye done—is there ne‘er a one for me? Oh, wha lil do 
death 1” at ailat all! Mother of Mercies—Tower of Ivory—oh, if ye'd sofien the { 

“ T was about to observe,” said Lord Annandale, ‘* that the death of an In- |hard heart of the jailer, an’ make him let Father Hennecy—ay, or the eruel- 
dian at the stake has not terror enough to discourage his o ° ; nor do | jlest priest that ever heard a confession, to come in to me and save me, before 
think you have less of crime im France where you break an offender on the i damned.’ Such was the strain in which the poor wreich prayed. As to 


wheel, than in England where his death is milder, But what I most — his death, he did dot even seem to think of it, He was silent for a moment, 
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aud we were about to enter, when he broke out again. * What'll | do to aira 
amiracle? Here I am, black fasting for my sing, since the pint of whiskey | 
drank with James Morissy on yesterday morning. Isn't that pennance ! an’ 
is this pennance?” Here we heard a sound as of a heavy blow, and a body 
falling. The door was opened, the turnkey retired, agreeably to our compact, 
and when I entered, | saw the poor wretch on the ground ; he had struck hii. 

self a violent blow with his manacled hands on the forehead. Two streams of 
blood were coursing down his face, but consciousness had not utterly left him 

The prudent turnkey had closed and locked the door when he departed, and 

unembarrassed by his pre-ence, | soon succeeded in restoring the poor wretch 
to a state in which he kuew me. At first he recoguised me as the sov of his 
master, and for a moment the recollection of eariy days oast out all thoughts 
of the dreadful present. But wnen he came to understand that I was an ec- 

clesiastic—oh, my lord, it would require your own Shakespeare to give even a 
faint idea of the poor man’s ecstasy. He felt as if the miracle he prayed for 
was wrought in his favour. God, to our Lady, had sent me to his cell in an- 
swer to his prayers. I heard his confession, aud | have only to add, that never 
hero or martyr seemed more triumphantly reconciled to his approaching fate, 
than Jeremiah Dwyer, the murderer.” | 

There were murmurs something live applause as the speaker ended. Among, 
them, Lord Annandale was heard returning thanks for the information which 
drew his attention to a subject he had thought too little of before. A glance 
of inquiry, and of approval, was exchanged between the priest and prelate, 
but neither spoke. As the quartette broke up, and passed into the ower 
room, the archbishop aud De Mortagne addressed their compliments to Madame 
de Valmont ; and Lord Annandale, who passed with a bow, found ap opportuni- 
ty to say to Carleton, in au under voice— 

“«T wish you to come with me, can you do so!” 

* Yes, certainly ”’ 

“ Then disengage yourself, without atiracting observation. You'll tind my 
carriage waiting.” 

Carleton made no long delay, and was soon seated in Lord Annandaie’s li- 
brary. 

“T do not ask you,” said the venerable peer, “if you have been admitted 
into this new mystic societys One thing | am sure of—you have contracted 
no obligation to disable you from reudering your country a service—I see | am 
right.” 

ae Only naine to me what | ean do, you shall not find me slow.” 

“ You have beeu free for some time to take your departure trom Irauce 
Are you willing to leave Paris tmmediately, and hasten with all speed te 
London !” 

* May [| ask with what object!” 

** Will you be the bearer of a dispatch tothe minister! It is of the very 
utmost importance that it should be conveyed speedily. I am a prisoner at 

large here—the safety of our couutry is at stake—you shall have the dispatch 
and all things necessary, in an bour—shall they tind you ready '” 

“ Surely—lI shall endeavour tu prove myself worthy of the lLonour you con. 
fer on me.” 

Carleton was in the act of leaving the reom, when Lord Aunandale recalled: 
Lim, to say— 

“You must not confide to any person that you are returning to Eng 
land.” 

Carleton was confounded. His desigu was to seck De Mortague before he 
set out, and to arrange with Lim how be was to have the intelligence he had 
been so eager to obtam. ‘lo depart without sume arrangement of the kind, would, 
be to cheat and frustrate his most cherished expectations. His tremor and con 
fusion cou d not escape the notice of an observer less acute than Lord Anuan- 
dale, who said to him— 

‘«T see you are irresolute—refuse me, if you find what I require of you too 
much to grant to your country.” 

My lord,” said Caricion, recovering himselfi—*] had but one arrange 
ment to make before Icaving. Jt was,’’ said he, his colour heightening as he 
spoke, “to contrive how | might receive a letter from M de Mortagne 
He hoped to procure for me the address of a person who left Paris a few days 
since.” | 

** Of two persons. | think you mean,” said Lord Annandale, with a smile— 
“unless you reckon father and daughter one. ‘The Count Dillon O' Moore is on 
his way to Ireland, where he purposes remaining some tune, with his daughter, 
now the companion of his travels.” 

My lord,”’ said Carleton, am ready.”’ 
“ That youth is saved,” said Lord Annandale, as Nevi le retired. 
CHARLES CHURCHILL. 
(Concluded.) 

We now return to his carcer as fellow-tribune with Wilkes. The new sys- 
tem had borne rapid fruit Jn fittle more than twelve months. Lord Bute. 
known simply before that date as tutor to the hetr-apparent, and supposed 
holder ofa private key to the apartinents of the heir-apparent’s mother, had 
made himself a privy-councillor ; had turned the Duke of Cumberland and the. 
Princess Amelia out of the liturgy ; had given himself the rangership of Rich- 
mond Park ; had vismissed Legge from the Exchequer, and emptied and filled 
other offices at pleasure ; had made Sir Francis Dashwood, Wilkes’ quondam 
associate, and predecessor iu the colonelcy of the Bucks’ militia, a King’s 
minister ; had made Bubb Doddington a lord ; had turned out Pitt ; had vorn-' 
ed out Lord Temple , bad turned out the Duke ot Newcastle ; had made 
himself Secretary of State ; had promoted himself to be Prime Minister ; had 
endued himself with the order of the Garter ; lad appointed to every lucra- 
tive state office in his gift, some one or other of his countrymen from the other 
side of Tweed ; and had taken within his special patronage a paper called the 
Briton, presided over by Smollett, and started to defend these things. 

They had not, meanwhile, passed unheeded by the English people. The 
truth was, that the peop!e of that day, with little absolute power of interter- 
ence in public affairs, but accustomed to hear themselves xppealed to by pub- 
lic men, were content to see their favourites inofice ; aud to surrender sub- 
stantial authority for a certain show of influence with the Parliamentary lea 
ders. But with the words of thei * darling’ ringing in their ears—that he had 
been called to the ministry by the voice of the people, that. to them he was 
accountable, and that he would not remain where he could not guide ; they 
began to suspect that they must now help themselves, if they would be helped 
at all. It is a dangerous thing to overstock either House with too strong an 
anti-popular party ; it thrusts away into irresponsible quarters too many of the 
duties of opposition. Bute was already conscious of this, when the first Num- 
ber of the North Briton appeared. 

Churchill assisted in the North Briton from the 


the coarse broad mark of sincerity, there seems to us a trace of iis hand. But 
a was not a good prose satirist. He wanted ease, delicacy, and fifty requisites 

eside, wth which less able and sincere men have made that kind of work ef- 
fective He could sharpen his arrow-heads well ; bet without the help of 
verse could not wing them on their way. Of this he became himself so con- 
scious, that when a masterly subject for increase of the rancour against the 
Scotch presented itself, and he had sent the paper to press for the North Bri- 
ton, he brought it back from the printer, suppressed it, and recast it into verse. 
Wilkes saw itin progress, and praised it exultingly. ‘it is personal,it is poeti- 
eal, itis poltial,”’ cried the delighted demagogue. ‘It must succeed!’ The 
Prophecy of Famine, a satire on Scotland and Scotchmen, appeared in January, 
1763. and did indeed fulfil the prophecy of Wilkes. 

Its success was most remarkeble ; its sale rapid and extensive to a de- 
gree altogether without precedent. English Whigs were in raptures, and the 
Annual Register protested that Mr. Pope was quite outdone. 

Churchill was now a marked man. He had an unbounded popularity with 
what are called the middle classrs ; he had the hearty praise of the Temple 
section of Whigs ; be was ‘quoted and signed’ by the ministerial faction for 
some desperate deed they but waited the opportunity desperately to punish ; 
he was the common talk, the theme of varied speculations, the very ‘comet 
of the season,’ with all men. ‘The advantage of the position was obvious ; 
and his friends would have him discard the ruffles and gold lace, resume his 
clerical black coat, and turn it to what account he could. ‘His most intimate 
friends,’ says the good Dr. \xippis, ‘ thought his laying aside the external de- 
corums of his profession a blamable opposition to the decencies of life, and 
likely to be hurtful to his interests ; since the abilities he was possessed of, 
and the figure he made in political contests, would perhaps have recommend- 
ed bim to some noble patron from whom he might have received a valuable 


_benetice Ah! good-natured friends Could this tothinking mao but have 


looked in the direction of a good benefice, with half the liquorish ardour of 
patriot Wilkes to lis ambassadorship and chamberlainships in prospect, no 
doubt it might bave fallen in his lap. But he * lacked preferment’ as little as 


| the Prince of Denmark bimself. He had no thought that way. He had no 


care but for what he had in hand ; that whilst he could hold the pen, ‘no rich 
or noble knave should walk the earth m credit to the grave,’ beneficed or ua- 
beneticed. ‘There was not a dispenser of patronage or power, though ‘ kings 
had made him more than ever king a scoundrel made before,’ whom he would 
have flattered or solicited. Tt was when his friend was sounding a noble ac- 
quaintance and quondaim associate as to chances of future employment, that 
with sullen sincerity be was writing to his frieud, * I fear the damned artstoc- 
racy is gaining ground inthis country’  1t was when his friend was meditat- 
ing the prospective comforts of a possible mission to Constantinople, that he 
was beneath the portrait of bis friend devoutly subscribing the lines of Pope, 
‘A soul supreme in cach hard instance tried ! 

When Horace Walpole anticipated the figure these days would cut in histo- 


ry, and laughingly desertbed to his dear Marshal Conway how that the War- 


burtous and Gronovinses of fatore ages would quote them,then living. their 
wicked predecessors the Romaus, as models of patnotism aud magnanimity, 
ull their very ghosts must blush ; when be painted the great duke, and the hrt- 
tle duke, and the old duke, and the Derbyshire duke, all-powerful if they could 
but do what they could not—hold together and not quarrel for the plunder ; 
when he set before him starkmad opposition patriots, abusing one another more 
than anybody else, and Cmsar and Powpey scolding inthe temple of concord ; 
though he did not omit Me Satirist Courclill from the motley scene—even 
ve did not think of impugning his rough plain-speaking sincerity. * Pitt more 
eloquent than Demosthenes, and trampling on proflered pensions lke... I 
don't know who; Lord Temp!e sacrificing a brother to the love of his country ; 
Wilkes as spotiess as Sallust ; aud the flamen Churchill knocking dowo the 
foes of Britaim with statues of the gods!’ Certain it ts, that with far less rich 
material than statues of the gods,Churchill trausacted bis work. It was a part 
of his hatred of the hypocrisies to work with wliat he bad before him :—small 
ungodlike politicians enough, whom he broke into smaller picces,and paved Pitt's 


' road with, back mto power. 


Meanwisile bis private life went on, in its impetuous rounds of dissipation, 


energy, and selt-reproach hurned through tierce extremes, by contrast 


‘made more fierce. One of his existing Notes to Garrick is the record of 
a drunken brawl, One of his Letters to Wakes is the after-penance of repen- 
tance, 

Unable further to resist the storm that had bern raised against him, Bute re- 
signed on the 8th of April, 1763. The formation of the new ministry, with 


~ Dashwood enobled as Lord le Despenser ; with another monk of Medmenham 


Abbey, Lord Sandwich. popularly known as Jcimmy Twitcher, placed a few 
mouths later at the admiralty ; and with Lord Halifax, secretary ot state ; is 
to be read of to this day in the histories or might possibly be disbelieved. 
* And so Lord Sandwich and lord Halifax are statesinen, are they ?’ wrote 
Gray. ‘Do not yeu remember them dirty boys playing ericket Traly they 
were still as dirty, and still ouly pleying out ther game. * It is a great mer- 
cy,’ exclaimed Lord Chesterfield, * to think that Mr. Wilkes is the intrepid de- 
fender of our rights and liberties ; and no less a mercy, that Gos both raised 
up the Earl of Sandwich to vindicate our religion and morality.” ‘ 

The histories also record the publication, on the 23d of April in the same 
year, of the forty-filth number of the North Briton. A new ministry has great 
superfluous energy ; and an evil hankering to use it. The wished-for occa- 
sion was supposed to have come ; and new ministers thought, at any rate, 
what Walpole calls a coup-d'eclat might make up for their own absurd insigni- 
licance ; and on the information of the publisher, who was arrested and exam- 
ined for the supposed printer, ‘that Mr. Wilkes gave orders for the printing, 
and that Mr. Churchill (the poet), received the profits arising from the sale,’ 
‘warrants were issued for the arrest of Wilkes and Churchill. 

The great questions that arose upon these warrants, and Wilkes’s vindica- 
tion through them of the most valuable privileges of English freedom, are well- 
kno«n matters of histery. Some curious incidents, preserved in his second 
letter to the Duke of Grafton, are less notorious. ‘I desired to see the war- 
rant,’ he writes, after describing the arrival of the King’s messengers. * He 
said it was against ** the authors, printers, and publishers of the North Briton, 
No 45,” aud that his verbel orders were to arrest Mr. Wilkes. 1 told him the 
warrant did not respect me ; that such a warrant was absolutely illegal and 
void in itself ; that it was a ridiculous warrant against the whole Engiish na- 
tion ;’ (in effect, forty-eight persons were attacked under it: publishers 
dragged from their beds, and whole office tuls of printers placed in durance !) 
‘and I asked why he would rather serve it on me than on the Lord Chancellor, 
‘or either of the Secretaries, or Lord Bute, or Lord Corke my next-door neigh- 
bour. The angwer was, J am to arrest Mr. Wilkes. About an hour afterwards 


first ; nd wherever it shows) two other messengers atrived, and several of their assistants, While they 
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were with me. Mr. Churchill came into the room. I had heard that their ver-| avers to be a public debt. ‘The lord rebukes bim ; and setting forth the er- 
bal orders were likewise to apprehend him, but I suspected they did not know rors of his private life, draws from him this avowal. 
his person : and, by presence of mind, I had the happiness of saving my friend *Tis not the babbling of a busy world, 
As soon as Mr. Churchill entered the room, | accusted him. ** Good-morrow, Where praise and censure are at random hurled, 
Mr. Thomson. How does Mrs Thomson do to-day’? Does she dine 7m the Which can the meanest of my thoughts control, 
country?” Mr. Churchill thanked me ; said she then waited for him ; that Or shake one settled purpose of my soul. 
he had only come fur a moment to ask me how I did ; and almost directly took Free and at large might their wild curses roam, 
his leave. He went home immediately, secured all his papers. and retired into It all, if all, alas ! were weil at home, 
the country. ‘The messengers could never get intelligence were he was. The. No !*tus the tale which angry conscience tells, 
following week he came to town, and was present both the days of hearing at When she with more than tragic horror swells 
the Court of Common Pleas.’ Each circumstance of guilt; when stern, but true, 
On the second day, another was present—a man whose name is now one of, She brings bad actions forth into review, 
our English household werds, but who unhappily thought more of himself that. And like the dread handwriting on the wall, 
day as the King’s Sergeant painter—a dignity he had just received aud was to | Bids late remorse awake at reason’s call : 
wear for some brief months—than as that painter of the people who had trom Armed at all points, bids scorpion vengeance pass, 
youth to age contended against every form of hypocrisy and vice, and, unbribed And to the mind holds up reflection’s glass : 
and unpurchasable assailant of public and private corruption, was to wear that The mind which, starting, heaves the heart-felt groan, 
dignity for ever. As Chief-Justice Pratt delivered his immortal judgment: And hates that form she knows to be her own. 
against General Warrants, Hogarth was seen ina corner of the Common Pleas, — Enough of this. Let private sorrows rest. 


pencil and sketch book in hand, fixing that famous caricature, from which, as 
long as caricature shal! last, Wilkes will squint upon posterity Nor was it 


As to the public, I dare stand the test : 
Dare proudly boast, | feel no wish above 
The good of England, and my country’s love.’ 


his first pictorial offence. The caricaturing bad begun some little time before, 
greatly to the grief both of Wilkes and Churchill ; for Hogarth was on friendly | ‘This man’s heart was in the right place. * Where is the bold Churchill v 
terms with both, and had indeed, within the past two years, drunk ‘divine milk- cried Garrick, when he heard of the incident as he travelled in Rome. * What 
punch’ with them and Sir Francis Dashwood in the neighbourhood of Medmen- 4 noble ruin! When he is quite undone, you shall send him here, and he shall 
ham Abbey. Disregarding their earnest remonstrance, he assailed Pitt and be shown among the great fragments of Roman genius, Magnilicent in ruin 1” 
Temple at the close of the preceding year in his first print of the Times. The But not yet was he quite undone. His weakness was as great as his sirength, 
North Briton retaliated ; and the present caricature of Wilkes was Hogarth’s but his vices were vot as great as his virtues. In the uncqual conflict thas 


rejoinder. Jt stung Churchill past the power of silence 

The Epistle to Wi/liam Hogarth was published in July, 1763. With here 
and there those strangely prosaic lines which appear in almost al! his writings, 
and in which he seems to make careless and indulent escape from those subtler 
and more original words which were alike at his command, this was a dash 
ing and vigorous work. With an avowal that could hardly have been pleasing 
to Wilkes himself—that railing thousands and commending thousauds were 
alike uncared for by the writer—it struck Hogarth where he was weakest = in 
that subjection to vanity which his frieucs confessed in him ; in that enslave- 
ment to all the unquiet distrusts of envy.‘ who, with giaut stride, stalks through 
the vale of life by virtue’s side,’ which he had even confessed in himself. We 
do not like to dwell upon it, so great is our respect for Hogarth’s genius ; but, | 
at the least, it spared that genius. Amid its savage ferocity against the man, it 
was remarkable for a noble tribute to the artist Jt predicted the duration o' 
his works to the most distant age ; and the great painter's power to curse and 
bless, it rated as that of ‘a little god below.’ 

But this did not avail against the terrible severity. There is a passage be- 
ginning, * Hogarth, I take thee, Candour, at thy word ;’ marked by a racy, idio- 
matic, conversational manner, flinging into relief the most deadly abuse, whic 
we must fairly think appalling. All who knew the contending parties stood 


aghast. ‘ Pray let me know,’ wrote Garrick, then visiting at Chatsworth, to 
Colman, * how the town speaks of ovr friend Churchill's Epist/e. It is the 
most bloody performance that has ever been published in my time. | am very) 


desirous to know the opinion of the people, for] am realiy much, very muc 

hort at it. His description of his age and infirmities is surely too shocking 
and barbarous. Is Hogarth really ill, or does he meditate revenge! Every 
article of news about these matters will be most agreeable to me. Pray, write | 
me a heap of stuff, for 1 cannot be easy till | know all about Churchill and 
Hogarth’ And of course the lively actor sends his ‘loves’ to both Hogarth 
and Churchill. * Send me Churchill's poem on Hogarth,’ writes old money- 
loving Lord Bath from Spa ; * but if it be long, it will cost a huge sum in post- 
age.’ With his rejoinder, such as it was, Hogarth lost little time He issued 
for a shilling, before the imonth was out,* The Bruiser C. Churchill, (once the. 
Rev.,) in the character of a Russian Hercules, regaling himself after having 
killed the monster Caricatura that so sorely galled his virtuous friend the 
heaven-born Wilkes.’ It was a bear, in turn clerical bands, avd with paws in 
ruffles ; a pot of porter that had just visited his jaws hugged on his right, and, 
a knotted club of Lies and North Britons clutched on his left ; to which, in a 
later edition of the same print, he added a scoffing caricature of Pitt, Temple, 
and Wilkes. The poet meanwhile wrote to the latter, who had gone to Paris 
to place his daughter at school, and told him that Hogar h, having violared the 
sanctities of private life in this cariceture, he meant to pay it back with an Lie- 


i 


gy. supposing him dead ; but that a lady at his elbow was dissvading bim with | 


the flattery that Hogarth was already killed. 


That the offending pain‘er was already killed, Walpole and others beside) 


this nameless lady also aflirmed ; and Colman boldly avouched in print, that 
the Epistle had * snapped the last cord of poor Hogarth’s heartstrings * 


But) 


plainly and unaffectedly revealed by himself, those vices had the worst of it. 
What rarely happens where such high claims exist, has mdeed happened here ; 
and the loudest outery agaist the living Churchill has had the longest echo im 
our judgment of the dead ; but there is 4 most affecting voice iv this and other 
passages of bis writings, whicl enter on his better behalf the tinal aud suflicing 
appeal. Nor were some of his more earnest contemporaries without the jus- 
lice aud generosity to give admission to it, even while be lived. As hero of a 
scene which shows the range of his character wider than the limits of his faimi- 
ly, his dependents,or his friends (for the kite cau be as comfortable to tue brood 
beneath her as the pelican or dove).the young-hearted and euthusiastic Charles 
Johbuson has depicted Charles Churchill in Chrysal, or the Adventures of @ 
Guinea. 

Whilst be was one night ‘ staggering’ home, as he says, after a supper in 
which spirited wit and liveliness of conversation, as well as rectitude and sub. 
limity of sensiment, bad gilded gross debauchery, a girl of the strect addressed 
him. * Her tigure was elegant, and her features regulsr ; but want had sick- 
ined o'er their beauty ; and all the horrors of despair gluomed through the lan- 
guid smile she furced, when she addressed him. The sigh of distress, which 
never struck his ear without affecting bis heart, came with double torce from 
such an object. He viewed her wits silent compassion for some moments ; 
and reaching her a piece of gold, bade her go home and shelter herself from 
the inclemencies of the ight at so late an hour. Her surprise and joy at such 
unexpected charity overpowered her. She dropped upon her kuees in the wet 
and dirt of the street, and reising her bands and eyes towards heaven, remain- 
ed in that posture for some moments, unable to give utterance to the gratitude 
tnat filled her heart.’. Churchill raised her tenderly ; as he would have press- 
ed some instant refreshment upon her, she spoke of her mother, her father, 
and her infant brotoer, perishing of want in the garret she had left. * Good 
God !’ he exclaimed, ‘Ili go with you myself directly! But stop. Let us 
first procure nourishment from some of the houses kept open at this late hour 
for avery different purpose. Come with me! We have no time to lose.’ 
With this he took her toa tavern, loaded her with as much of the best as she 
could carry, and putting two bottles of wine in bis own pocket, walked with 
her to her miserable home. ‘There, with what pains he could, he assuaged the 
misery, more appalling than he fancied possible; passed the whole night in 
offices of the good Samaritan ; nor changed his dress 1 ext morning till he had 
procured them a new ‘and better lodging, and provided for their future com- 
fort ; when, repressing as he could their prayers and their blessings, he 
took leave.’ How the Recording Angel sets down such scenes, and en- 
ters up the debtor and crecitor account of sucha man, My Uncle Toby has 
written. 
| ‘The interval of absence from London during the progress of the General 
Warrants case, he passed at Oxlord with Colman and Bonnell Thornton ; and 
in Wales with her who bad asked from him the protection she knew not where 
‘else to seek, and whom he ever treated as his left-handed wife, united to him 
‘by moral ties On his return, in the autumn of 1763, he heard that Lloyd had 
been thrown into the fleet. ‘The Magazine he was engaged im had failed, and 
a dispute of the proprietorship suddenly overwhelmed him with its debts. 


| 
i} 


men like Hogarth do uot snap their heartstrings so easily. “The worst that is Churchill went to him ; comforted him as none else could ; provided a servant 


to be said of the fierce assault, is bad enough. It embittered the last years | 
of a great man’s life ; and the unlooked-for death of assailant and assailed! 
within nine days of cach other, prevented the reconciliation, which would sure- | 


to attend him as long as his imprisonmeut should last; set apart a guinea a- 
week for bis better support im the prson ; and at once began a subscription 
for the gradual and full discharge o1 his heavy respousivilities. ‘There was all 


ly, sooner or later, have vindicated their common genius the hearty English feel- |). gatitude of the true poet in this ; for, whatever may be said to the contrary, 


ing which they shared, aud their common cordial hatred of the falseioods and) | noets are grateful. Dr. Lioyd had been kind to Churchill ; Churchill never 
pretences of the world. _ deserted Dr. Lloyd's son. And when, some few months later, he pointed his 
{Churchill has been justly, but unmercifully censured on account of an Im- satire against the hollow Macenases of the day ; in rebuke to their affected 
proper connexion which he had formed. ‘The fact is lamentably too true, but it disclaimer of his charge that they would have left a living Virgil to rot, he bade 
must not be imagined that it was continued without remorse on his part.) the vain boasters to the Fiect repair, and ask, * with blushes ask, if Lloyd is 
A poem called the Cunference, in which an imaginary lord and himself are there!’ : 
the interlocutors, happened to engage him at the time ; and he took occasion ‘The close of the year witnessed one or two notable events, not needful tobe — 
to give public expression to his compunction and self reproach, in a very earn- other than slightly dwelt upon, since history has attended to them all. On the 
est and affecting manner. | motion of Mr. Grenville (whose jealousy of Pitt had broken the Temple phalanx) 
It may be well to quote the lines. They are not only a confession of re- in the Lower House, the North Briton was ordered to the hangman's hande 
morse ; they are also a proud profession of political integrity, in which all men to be burnt; and ou motion of Lord Sandwich in the Upper, Wilkes was com- 
may frankly believe. ‘Te Poem, one of his masterpieces, followed the Epis- mitted to the hands of the Attorney-general for prosecution, as writer of a pri- 
tle to Hogarth ; right iv the wake of the abundant personal slander which had vately printed immoral parody of Pope's Essay on Man. Some whispers of 
tollowed that work, and the occurrence we have named. It began wi h a good this latter intention had bee carried to Churchill before the session opened, in 
picture of my lord lolling backward in his elbow-chair, ‘ with an insipid kind Wilkes's temporary absence im Paris; but, according to the affidavit of ove of 
of stupid stare, picking his tecth, twirling his seals about—Churchill, you have the printers concerned, the poct scorned the possibility of public harm to his 
@ poem coming out?” ‘The dialogue then begins, and some expressions are fricud from @ private libel ; of which not 4 copy that had not been stolen (a 
forced from Churchill as to the straits of life he has passed: aud the public man named Kidgell, whom Walpole calls a dirty dog of a parson, was the thie 
patrouage, his soul abhorring all private help, which has brought him safe to) and government-informer) was in circulation. He therefore roughly told the 
shore. Alike secure from dependence and pride, he says, be is not placed so printer who brought him his suspicions. ‘for any thing the people in power 
high to scorn the poor, * Nor yet so low that I my lord should fear, or hesitate could do, they might be damned.’ But he had greatly uaderrared, if not the 
to give him sneer for sneer.’ But that he is able to be kind to others, to him- power of these people, their power of face. 
self most true, and, feeling no want, can ‘comfort those who do,’ he proudly Lord Sandwich rose in his place in the House of Lords, the Essay on Wo- 
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man in his hand, with all the indignant gravity of a counsel for the entire mo- | What isa Lord? Doth that plain simple word 

rality of the kingdom. ‘ It was blasphemous !’ exclaimed the first Lord of the | Contain some magic spell? As soon as heard, 

Admiralty. And who should know blasphemy better than a blasphemer! His Like an alarum hell on Night’s dull ear, 

Lordship was expelled by the Beef steak Club for the sin he charged on Wilkes. | Doth it strike louder, and more strong appear 

But he knew his audience, and went steadily on. He read the Essay on Wo- | Than other words’ Whether we will or no, 

man till Lord Littleton begged the reading might be stopped : he dwelt upon | Through reason’s court doth it unquestion’d go 

a particular Note, which, by way of completing the burlesque, bore the name | E’en on the mention, and of course transmit 

of Pope's last editor, till Warburton rose from the bench of Bishops, begged | Notions of something excellent ? 


pardon of the devil for comparing him with Wiilkes,and said the blackest fiends | The same poem contains a full-length portrait of the poet, with the unscru- 
in hell would not keep company with the demagogue when he should arrive pulous but lifelike mark of his own strong unflattering hand. He laughs at 
there. Nothing less than the expulsion of the man from Parliament (he was himself as an ‘ unlicked’ bear; and tells us that Hogarth, ‘even envy must al- 
already expelled from the Colonelcy of the Bucks militia and Lord Tem- low,’ would draw to the life his awkward foppery, * were Hogarth living now.’ 
ple fron: the Bucks lord-lieutenancy for supporting him) could satisfy this Hogarth was ‘ living now,’ but at the moment when the words were written 
case within view of his death-bed. Churchill little knew how nearly he approached 
Nevertheless, the result of the ministerial prosecution drove Wilkes to’ his own; and yet. in the unfinished Journey, the last fragment rt among 
France. There was a design that Churchill, after publication of the poem his papers (for the severe and masterly Dedication to Warburton was of earlier 
which arose out of these transactions, and which Horace Waipole thought ‘the date) there was a strange unconscious kind of sense of the fate that now im- 
finest and bitterest of his works (the Duellist), should have followed his friend ; pended. The lamentations of his good-natured friends, that but for his un- 
inquiries being meanwhile set on foot whether the French government would happy lust of publishing so fast, ‘he might have flourished twenty years or 
protect them in efforts to assail their own. The answer was favourable, but more, though now, alas! poor man, worn out in four,’ were here noticed in 
the scheme was not pursued. It has been on excellent grounds surmised, that some of his most vigorous verse. He proposes to take their advice, but finds 
Churchill's English feeling revolted at it; and he was essential to its success. the restraint too hard. Prose will run into verse. ‘If now and then I curse, 
His reputation, limited as his themes had been, was not limited to England ‘my curses chime ; nor can | pray. unless | pray in rhyme.’ He therefore en- 
*I don’t know,’ wrote Horace Walpole to Sir H. Mann, in one of his lately treats that they will once more be charitable even to his excesses, and read 
published Letters, * whether this man's fame has ex ended to Florence ; buy ‘no easy task, but probably the last that I shall ask,’ that little poem. He calls 
you may judge of the noise he makes in this part of the world by the following it the plain unlaboured Journey of a Day; warns off all who resort to him for 
trait, which is a pretty instance of that good-breeding on which the French) the stronger stimulants ; exhorts the Muses, in some of his happiest satire, to 
pique themselves My sister and Mr. Churchill are in France A French- divert themselves with hiscontemporary poets in bis absence; bids them so 
man asked him if he was Churchill /e fumeux pocte Non. Ma foi, Monsieur, heir appetite for laughter feed ; and closes with the line, * J on my journey all 
tant on pour vous!’ To think that it should be so much the worse for the son ulone proceed!’ ‘The poem was not meant to close here ; but a Greater Hand 
of a General, and the husband of a Lady Maria, daughter to an Earl, not tobe mterposed. ‘Tiiat line of mournful significance is the last that was written by 
a low-bred scribbler! Nevertheless, to this day, the world takes note of only Churchill. 
ove Charles Churchill! Whether so much the worse, or so much the betrer, 4 sudden desire to see Wilkes took him hastily to Boulogne on the 22d of 
for the other, it is not for us to decide. October, 1764. * Dear Jack, adieu ! C. C’ was the laconic announcement of 
The poet, then, stayed in England; and worked at his self-allotted tasks his departure to his brother. At Boulogne, on the 29th of October, a military 
with greater vigour than ever. Satire has the repute of bringing forth the fever seized him, and bafiled the physicians who were called in. The friends 
energies of those who, on other occasions, have displayed but few and feeble.!!who surrounded his bed gave way to extreme distress : it was a moment when 
Even Mason lost his cramps and stiffnesses among the bubbles of these hot probably Wilkes felt: but Churchill preserved his composure. He was de- 
springs. It is certain that Churchill, with his Beefsteak and other clubs to ‘scribed afterwards, checking their agitated grief, in the lines with which he 
attend to, his North Briton to manage, and, not seldom, sharp strokes of ill-) bad calmly looked forward to this eventful time : 
ness to struggle with, never sent forth so many or such masterly works as in 


Is of gri 
the last nine months of his rapid and brilliant career. H} Jet no unworthy sounds of grief be heard 


No loud laments, not one unseemly word ; 


After the departure of Wilkes, he had moved from his Richmond residence. Let sober triumphs wait upon my bier, 
into a house on Acton Common, described by the first of his biographers to | I won't forgive that friend who sheds one tear. 
have been furnished with extreme elegance ; and where he is said, by the same. Whether he’s ravished in life's early morn, 
worthy scribe, to have ‘kept his post-chaise, saddle horses, and pointers ; and, Or in old age drops like an ear of corn, 
to have fished, fowled, hunted, coursed, and lived in an independent, easy), Foil ripe he falls, on nature’s noblest plan, 
manner.” He did vot however so live, as to be unable carefully to lay aside | Who lives to reason, and who dies a man.’ 


an honourable provision for all who were dependent on him. This, it is justly || He sat up in his bed, and dictated a brief, just will. He left his wife an 
Sothy, wa is marinus fr sn redness of gi uf anda af £500 the gl he ha sede” 
author that he doled out his writings in a way most advantageous to himself Wilkes Lloyd 
aad fixed upon them as high a price as his admirers were willing to pay. Cow | dear friend, John Wilkes, to collect and publish his works, with the remarks 
in his fine delineation of his old explanations he has prepared, and any others he thinks pane 
wagers: ° < : He then expressed a wish to be removed, that he might die in England; a 
ev Horace isis. November, 1764, and i irty-thi 
mit, that even when the satirist was not assailing a Holland ora Warburton, Var of his age, Charles Chorchill breaibe j re! on and in the thirty-third 


the world were “transported” with his works, and his numbers were indeed)” Warburton said he had perished of a drunken debavch ;—a statement wholly 
like Dryden's.” The Mouthly Reviewers sent forth a frank eulogium ; eveD untrue. Actor Davis said his last expression was, * What a fool I have been !” 
the Critical found it best to forget their ancient grudge. And in the admirable |__4 statement contradicted by the tenor of his will, and specially denied by 
qualities not without reason assigned to it, the Author seems to us to have been yr) og Garrick, whu was in Paris, wrote to Colman when their common 
much surpassed by his next performance, Gotha. ‘friend had been six days dead : ‘ Churchill, I hear, is on the point of death at 
When Cowper fondly talked, as it was his pleasure and his pride to do, ot ‘Boulogne. I am sorry, very sorry, for him. Such talents, with prudence, 
“ Churchill, the great Churchill, for he well deserved the name,” it was proof||jad commanded the nation. [ have seen some extracts I don't admire * What 
of his taste that he dwelt with delight on this “noble and beautiful poem.” js not to be admired in a satirist, is generally discovered just before or just 
Its object was not clearly comprehended at the first, but, as it proceeded, be- after his death ; what is admired, runs equal danger of unseasonabie wenilbiy. 
came evident. It was an Idea of a Patriot King in verse; and in verse, of /There was a sale of his books and furniture, at which the most extravagant 
which with all its carelessness, we hold with Cowper that few exacter writers) | prices were given for articles of no value A common steel-pen brought five 
of his class have equalled, for its ‘bold and daring strokes of fancy ; its num- pounds, and a pair of plated spurs sixteen guineas. ‘The better to supply, too, 
bers sv hazardously ventured upon and so happily finished ; its matter so com- the demands of public curiosity, vulgar letters were forged in his name ; one of 
pressed and yet so clear; its colouring so sparingly laid on and yet with such which was a few years since reproduced fur his in the Colman Correspondence. 
beautiful effect ’ A death-bed scene by the same busy scribe (in which the dying man was made 
Gotham was less successi:| 'li the more personal satires, and the awthor to rave of his poor bleeding country, and of her true friend Mr. Pitt, and of 
might have felt as his * great hign priest of all the nine’ did, when Le reinem-) Scotsmen preying upon her vitals, and of dying the death of the righteous) was 
bered the success of Mac Flecknoe, amid the evil days on which the Keligio also served np to edify the public, and satisfy their inquiring interest. * Chur- 
Laici and Hind and Panther had fallen Nothing ever equalled a satire for a) eli], the poet, is dead,’ wrote Walpole to Mann on the 15th November ‘ The 
sale, said the old bookseller Jolson to his son Samael—a good swinging ineteor blazed searce four years. He is dead, to the great joy of the Ministry 
satire, ‘ora Sacheverell’s Trial! Churchill was reminded of 1 by his qoon | aud the Scotch, and of the grief of very few indeed, I believe ; for such a friend 
dam friend Foote ; but the advice need hardly to have been given So timely ‘js not only a dangerous but a ticklish possession.’ 
a subject came unexpectedly to hand, that in no case could Churchill have re- ‘There were friends who had not found himso. Lloyd was sitting down to 
sisted it. J.ord Sandwich became a candidate for the high stewardship of dinner when the intelligence was brought to him. He was seized with a sud- 
Cambndge University. ‘1 thank you,’ wrote Lord Bath to Colman, ‘for the den sickuess, and’ thrust away his plate untouched. ‘! shall follow poor 
Candidate, which is in my opinion, the severest, and the best of all Churchill's: Gyarles,’ was «ll he satd, as he went to tie bed from which he never rose 
works He has a great genius, and is an excellent poet." Notwithstanding ‘again. Churchill s favourite sister, Patty, ssid to have had no small share of 
which praise from such a eritic, we shall not hesitate to aver, that the Candt-) ‘his spirit, sense, and genius, and who was at this time betrothed to Lloyd, 
date really is an excellent poem, with lines as fine in it as any from Churchill's! | sank next under the double blow, and, in a few short weeks, joined her brother 
hand. Such are those wherein the miseries of evil counsel to royalty @re! and her lover. The poet had asked that none should tmourn for him, and | 
dwelt upon ; and Kings are described as * made tu draw their breath in dark-| here were two broken hears offered up at his grave! Other silent and bitter 
ness thicker than the shades of Death.’ ‘The portrait of Lord Sandwich is also sorrows were also there. 
excellent, and has several fine touches; though, nndoubtedly, were we tocom-) Wj kes professed unassuageable grief, and sacred intentions to fulfil the 
pare it with that of Buckingham by Dryden, it might seem as a mere impres- duty assigned him in the will ‘1 will do it to the best of my poor abilities. 
sive and startling list of materials for satire, beside the subtler extract of the My life shall be dedicated to it.’ ‘1 am better,’ he exclaimed, a fortnight 
Very spirit of satire itself. But it is writing of a most rare order. “a'ter the death, ‘but cannot get any continued sleep. The idea of Churchill 
The Furewell, and the Times (the latter only to be referred to as Dryden is ever before my eyes.’ ‘Still I do not sleep,’ he wrote some weeks later ; 
refers to some of the nameless productions of Juvenal, tragical provocations ‘Churchill is still before my eyes.’ Other expressions of his various letters. 
tragically revenged), now followed in rapid succession ; and Independence, the run after the same fond fashion. ‘I believe I shall never get quite over the 
last work published while he lived, appeared at the close of September, 1764. late cruel blow.” * Many a sigh and tear escape me for the death of dear Chur- 
It isa final instance of Mr. Tvoke’s misfortunes in criticism, that though he jchill.’ * You see how much | have at heart to show the world how [ loved 
admits this poem to display ‘vigour’ in some scattered passages, he sets it/Churchill.’ ‘! am adequate to every affliction but the death of Churchill.’ 
down as ‘slovenly in composition, hacknied in subject, and common-place in|‘ The loss of Charchill 1 shall a ways reckon the most cruel of all afflictions [ - 
thought.’ It is very far from this! A noble passage at the commencement,||have suffered’ *! will soon convince mankind that | know how to value such _ 
is worthy of Ben Jobneon himself, and very much in his manner. superior genius and merit.’ ‘1 have half-finished the projected edition of dear 
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Churchill.’ ‘ How pleased is the dear shade of our friend with all [ hive done * 
Iu truth the dear shade could hardly be displeased, for all he had dove was ne/. 
He wrote a few paltry notes ; and trey came to nothing. But a year after ihe 
sad scene at Boulogne, the Abbe Wiicklemaa gave hi: an antique sepulchral 
urn of alabaster, and he placed on it a Latin inscription to his friend’s mem ory ; 
which he was sufficiently pleased with to transfer to a Dorie column in the 
grounds of his Isle of Wight cottage, erected of materials as fragile and | 
perishable as his own pitriotism = * Caarch Il, amico jacanio, poets 
acri, civi optime de patria merito, P Johannes Wilkes, 1765.’ Horace has | 
used the word acer in speacing of himse!f. Wilkes imperfectly understood its 
precise signification, or did not rightly understand the geuius of his frien}. 
Meanwhile, in accordance wich his own request, the body of Caurchill had | 
been brought over from France, and buried in the old churchyard which once | 
belonged tothe collegiate charch of St. Murtin, at Dover. There is now a tab. | 
let to his memory in the church, and, over the place of burial, a stone inscribed 
with his name and age, the date of his death, and a line tacen fron that most 
manly and unaffecting passage of his poetry, in which, without sorrow or com- 


And what was worse, in spite of all endeavor, 
Atter a fortnight of ‘Tee-totalisin, 
The Plague broke out more virulent than ever! 
The life she led the fellows down the stairs ! 
The life she led her betters in the parlor! 
No parrot ever gave herself such airs, 
No puz dog evnical was such a snarler! 
At woman, min, and child, she flew and snapped ; 
No rattle saake on earth so fierce and rancorous— 
No» household cat that ever lapped 
To swear and spit was half so apt— 
No bear, sore-headed, could be more cantankerous— 
No fretful porcupine more sharp and crabbed 
No wolverine 
More full of spleen— 
In short, the woman was completely rabid ! 


The least offence of look or phrase, 


piaining, he anticipates this humble grave. 
* Let all (nor shall resentment flush mv cheek) 
Who kaow me well, what they know, freely speak ; 
So those (the greatest curse I meet below) 
Wao know me not may not pretend to know. 
Let none of those, who, biess'd with parts above 
My feeble genius, still | dare to love, 
Doing mre mischief than a thousand fues, 
Posthumous nonsense tu the world exp se, 
And call it mine : for mine, though never known, 
Or which, if mine, [ living blush’d to own. 
Know all the world, no greedy heir shall tind, 
Die when I will, one couplet left behind. 
Jet none of those whom I despise, though great, 
Pretending friendship to give malice weight, 
Publish my life. Let no false sneaking Peer 
(Some such there are), to win the public ear, 
Hand me to shame, with some vile anecdote, 
Nor soul-gall'd Bishop damn me with a nove. 
Let one poor sprig of bay around my head 
Bloom whilst | live, and point me out when dead : 
Let it (may Heaven, indulgent grant that prayer !) 
Be planted on my grave, nor wither there : 
And when, on travel bound, some rhyming guest 
Roams throogh the churchyard whilst his dinuer’s diest, 
Let it hold up this comment to his eyes, 
Life to the last enjoy'd, Here Churchill lies : 
Whilst (oh what joy that pleasing flattery gives !) 
Reading my work, he cries, Here Churchill lives.’ 


The slightest verbal joke, the merest frolic, 

Like a snap-dragon, set her in a blaze, 

\! Her spirit was so alcoholic ! 

And woe to him who felt her tongue ! 

H It burnt like caustic, like a nettle stung. 

Hier speech was scalding, scorching, vitriolic ! 

And larded, not with bacon fat, 

Or any thing so mild as that, 

3 But curses so intensely diabolic, 
So broiling hot, that he at whom she levelled, 
Felt in his very gizzard he was deviled! 


Often and often Mr, Jervis, 
j Longed, and yet feared to turn her from his service ; 
|! For why? Of all his philosophic loads 
Of reptiles loathsome, spiteful, and pernicious, 
Stuffed Lizards, bottled Snakes, pod pickled Toads, 
Potted Tarantulas, and asps malicious, 
And Scorpions cured by scientific modes, 
He had not any creature half so vicious ! 


At last one morning, 
The coachman had already given warning, 
And little Cyrus 

Was gravely thinking of anew cockade, 

For open War’s rough, sanguinary trade, 

Or any other service, qnite desirous, 
| Instead of quarreling with such a jade— 
When accident explained the coil she made, 
And whence her Temper had derived its virus! 


Struck with the fever, called the scarlet, 


On ‘travel bound,’ a ‘rhyming guest’ stood at the grave in the Dover | 
churchyard, tifty years after this pathetic aspiration. He, too, had lived in de-| 
fiance of the world’s opinions ; had written the most masterly satires ; had 
achieved popularity unattained by any English poet since the grave at which 
he stood received its inhabitant; like him, was now leaving his native country 
in early manhood, to be brought back dead ; and the moral to which he shaped 
his thoughts, was on * the Glory aad the Nothing of a Name.’ But a Name is. 
not an illusion, when it has been won by any strenuous exertion either of | 
thought or action in an honest purpose. ‘Time's purgatorial fire may weaken 
the strength of the char cters it is written in, but it eats dut of them also their 


The Termagant was lying sick in bed— 

And little Cyrus, that precocious varlet, 

Was just declaring her ** as good as dead,” 

When down the attic stairs the housemaid, Charlotte, 

Came running from the chamber overhead 
Like one demented: 

Clapping her hands, and casting up her eyes, 

And giving gasps of horror and surprise, 
Which she thus vented— 

**Oh Laws! I wonder that she didn’t bite us! 
Or sting us like a Tantalizer,* 


mistakes and vices; and Byron might have had greater hope for the living, | 


and less pity fur the dead, at the grave of Cuarves Cuurcuice. 
A TALE OF TEMPER. 
From“ Hood’s Magazine and Comic Miscellany.” 
Of all cross breeds of human sinners, 
The crabbedest are those who dress our dinners; 
Whether the ardent fires at which they roast 


And boil and bake themselves like Smithfield martyrs, 


Are apt to make them crusty, like a toast, 
Or drams encouraged by so hot a post ; 
However, cooks are generally Tartars ; 
And altogether might be safely clustered 
In scientific catalogues 
Under two names, like Dinmont’s dogs, 
Pepper and Mustard. 


The case thus being very common, 
It followed, quite of course, when Mr. Jervis, 
Engaged a clever culinary woman, 
He took a mere Xantippe in his service— 
In fact—her metal not to burnish— 
As vile a shrew as Shrewsbury could furnish— 
One who in temper, language, manuers, looks, 
In every respect 
Might just have come direct 
From him who is supposed to send us cooks. 


The very day she came into the place 

She slapped the scullion’s face ; 
The next, the housemaid being rather pert, 
Snatching the broom, she “* treated her like dirt,” 
The third, a quarre! with the groom she hit on— 

Cyrus, the page, had half a dozen knocks ; 

Aud John, the coachman, got a box 

He couldn’t sit on. 


Meanwhile her strength to rally, 
Brandy and rum, and shrub she drank by stealth, 
Besides the Cream of some mysterious Valley 
That may, or may not, be the Vale of Health; 
At least while credit lasted, or her wealth— 
For finding that her blows only came thicker, 
Invectives and foul names but flew the quicker, 
The more she drank, the more inclined to bicker, 

The other servants, one and all, 

Tovuk Bible oaths, whatever might befall, 
Neither to lend her cash, nor fetch her liquor ! 


This caused, of course, a dreadful schism, 


(The note will make the reader wiscr,) 
And set us all a dancing like St. Witus! 


* Temper! No wonder that the creature had 
A temper so uncommon bad ! 

She’s just confessed to Doctor Griper 
That being out of Rum, and like denials— 
Which always was prodigious trials— 

Because she couldn't pay the piper, 
She went one day, she did, to Master's wials, 
And drunk the spirits as preserved the wiper !” 


* Tarantula. 

ij 

| BOOK-KEEPING OR THE RICH MAN IN SPITE OF HIMSELF. 
| We are indebted to a friend for the following authentic anecdote of an 
/old New York merchant, whose name, were we permitted to mention it, 
would sound familiarly in the ears of many of our metropolitian readers : 
‘in old times it was the custom of the merchants of the city of New York 
}to keep their accounts in pounds, shillings and pence currency. About 
| ditty years ago a frugal, industrious Seotch Merchant, well known to the 
j thea small mercantile community of this city, had by dint of fortunate com- 
| mercial adventure and economy been cuabled to save something like four 
; thousand pounds ; a considerable sum of money at that period, and one 
| which secured to its possessor a degree of enviable independence. His 
| places of business and residence were, as Was customary at that time, un- 
der the same roof. He had a elerk in his employment whose reputation as 
an accountant inspired the utmost confidence of his master, whose frugal 
|/habits he emulaied with the true spirit and feeling of a genuine Caledonian. 

twas usual for the accountant to make an annual balance sheet, for the in- 
| spection of his master, in order that he might see what had been the pro- 
| tits of his business tor the past year. On this occasion the balance-sheet 
| showed to the credit of the business six thousand pounds, which some- 
“wat astonished the incredulous merchant. ‘It canna be,’ said he ; ‘ye had 
‘better count up agen. I dinna think I ha’ had sae profitable a beesness as 
| this represents.’ ‘The clerk with his usual patience re-examined the state- 
‘imeat, and declared that it was ‘a’ right,’ and that he was willing to wager 
‘his salary upon its correctness. The somewhat puzzled merchant scratched 
ius nead with surprise and commenced adding up both sides of the account 
tor himself. It proved right. ‘I did na’ think,’ said he, ‘that I was worth 
over four thousand pounds ; but ye ha’ made me @ much richer man. 
Weel, weel, may ha’ been mair successful than | had tho’t, and na’ 
quarrel wi’ mysel’ for being worth six thousand instead.’ At early candle- 
ligai the store was regularly closed bythe faithful accountant ; and as soon 
‘a3 he had gone, the sorely-perplexed and incredulous merchant commenced 
the painful task of going over and examining all the accounts for himself. 


ti ight after nightdid he labor jn his solitary counting-house alone, to look 
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for the error; but every examination confirmed the correctness of the so pure and voung, there was still enjoyment. Paez granted his petition upon 
clerk, until the old Scotchman began to believe it possible that he was re- one condition. They were both mounted. He pointed to the open country, 
ally worth ‘saxthousand pounds.’ Stimulated by this addition to his wealth,' and ind.ca‘ed with his finger the distance he would allow him to advance be- 
he soon felt a desire to improve the condition of his household ; and wiih fore he would himself follow in the pursuit. It mgrt have been nearly half a 
that view, made purchase of new furniture, carpets, and other clegancies, mile, but an bour had not elapsed before Paez crouched upon his animal, and 
consistent with the position of a man possessing the large fortune of six with spear in rest ready to immolate bis victim, was galloping close upon his 
thousand pounds. Painters and carpenters were set to work to tear down heels. The young officer, turning round his head, made a sign, signifying that 
and build up; and in ashort time the gloomy-looking residence in Stone- be wished to utter a few words more before receiving the final blow. Paez 
street was renovated to such a degree asto attract the curiosity and envy of; reined up his steed, and the other exclaimed—* Oh! General Paez, | am sure 
all his neighbors. Thedoubts of the old man would still however obtrude that you are of a nature too magnanimous to take advantege of the condition 
themselves upon his mind; and he determined once more to make atho- of my tired and jeced animal—let us exchange. and then you shall soon see 
rough examination of his accounts. On a dark and stormy night he com-) how impossible 1 will be for you to overtake me.” Paez consented—but the 
menced his labors, with the patient investigating spirit ofa man determined equestrian skill of the Llanero, who bad served an apprenticeship to throwing 
to probe the matter to the very bottom. It was past the hour of midnight, the lasso over the heads and horns of the wild cattle in the plains of the Apuré 
yet he had not been able to detect a single error; but still he went on. His was too md€h for his opponent. Again he came up to his side, and uo quarter 
heart beat high with hope, for he had nearly reached the end of his labor. was either solicited or granted. 

A quick suspicion seized his mind as toone item in the account. Eureka!) Whenever I saw Paez, he was decked out ina white uniform, which bore 
He had found it. With the frenzy of a madman, he drew his broad-brim-. some similitude to that worn by the officers of the Austrian regiments. I hap- 


med white hat over his eyes, and rashed into the street. The rain and \jened ona day of public thanksgiving. when the crowd was making the best 


storm were nothing to him, He hurried to the residence of his clerk, in) 
Wall-street ; reached the door, and seized the handle of the huge knocker,’ 
with which he had rapped until the neighborhood was roused with the 


‘loud alarm.’ The ‘unfortunate clerk poked his nightcap out of an upper 
window, and demanded: ‘Wha’s there? It’s me you dom scoundrel ! said 
the frenzied merchant; ‘ye’ve added up the year of our Laird among the 
pounds ? Such was the fact. The addition of the year of our lord among 


lof its way out of the Cathedral, to be a few steps from him in advance. wh: n 
a black man of more than ordinary stature, twisting round his head and giving 
one of those unmeaning and unutterable laughs in which the men of ebony 
will sometimes i-dulge—* mira el Sambo,’’—* mira el Sambo.’—* look at 
the Sambo,’’—came twirling on the breeze from the garlic of his lips, full upon 
the tympanum of Paez, and those who immediately surrounded him. To this 
insolent salutation he returned nothing more than a good natured laugh. | 


| 


the items had swelled the fortune of the merchant some two thousand | ate et . 
Samet looked at this (i: might be) embryo as though | could have knocked him 

pounds beyond the amoant ee down; but to kill a saucy nigger with the glance of one's eye I knew to be im- 
’ | possible! And yet the descendants of the household of Ham must have cherish- 
RECOLLECTIONS OF PERSONS AND SCENES IN ed a sneaking kindness and a partiality for the Llanero; for, notwithstanding 
SOUTH AMERICA.—No. III. | his being only second fiddle to Bolivar, they saw a nearer consanguinity to what 

Any person, professing to furnieh a complete detail of the exploits and hair-, ¥@s flowing in their own veins Ip the life current of a Sambo, than in the blood 
breadth escapes in which Paez has borne xo conspicuous a part. would have to! of a Creole, whuse first gushings were from a fountain in the fastnesses of 


compete with innumerable difficulties, unless they were aided by the Presiden: /beria. 
of Venezuela himself. Many aspersions have been thrown upon him in the | On Bolivar’striomphaot regression from Peru, one or two black women headed 


spirit of ridicule, and others may be attributable either to a prejudice against the mules, and in the act of capering along the highway, evinced by the fling- 
his low origin, or to a tincture of political feeling favourable to the Spanish !g of their arms, and other signs and indications, that they would have strewed 
cause. For instance, one individual of great attainments and occupying a! ¢¥ergrcens and roses in the pathway of Paez bad they known where they were 
high official station, asserted, that, when he entered the reception room to pay procurable. But, if Pacz entertained any sinister designs, the bancos (whites) 
the customary devoirs and salutations to the exalted and mighty of the land, to| and a vast majority of the coloured population remained firm and faithful to 
his no small astonishment, Paez and Silvio were chasing eech other round the. Bolivar, and the existing order of things — His urbanity to the softer s+x must 
apartments, and romping and pulling one another about like two overgrown have exceeded the nsually prescribed limits. A female, on a washing day, ou 
school-boys Nordid he confine his animadversions to Paez, but, extended the borders of the lake of Valencia, suddenly experienced all the pavgs which 
them, likewise, to Bolivar. In the most ludicrous terms he etches his picture) ‘nedical men are cu:tomarily called upon to alleviate. Paez, though he had 
of the public entry of the Liberator into La Guayra. He informed us that been initiated into the use of the lance, had never received lessons in the school 
they managed to get into requisition the only rattle-trap there was in the shape of those who are more dexterous m handling the lancet. Had he been called 
of a carriage in the whole country, into which they hvisted the General, head pon professionally, he would not have been able to phlebotomize a pig. Here 
and shoulders, with his decorations and attendants, and that, surrounded by a, Was an opportunity of testing his abilities ; and there being no other individual 
motley group of officers, they crawled along the road more like a parcel of rab-) 4t hand. he was resolved upon giving them a fair trial. It 1s satisfactory to be 
ble boys parading Jack in the box, or Guy Fawkes in England on the Sth of informed that he was thorougbly successful ; but, that out of compassion for 
Nov., than the march of a Conqueror through his owndominions. By the bye, the delicate and ailing mother, he himself brought up and reared the offspring. 
they upset an old woman and her jenny ass with two panniers full o! eggs, (i) believe this, however, to be a gross and faithless fabrication, When he re- 
wonder where they all could come from), and added one more to the number pudiated the summons of the Vice President, Santander, to appear and answer 
of colours with which they were bedizened. Now, I know, thatthe whole dis | ihe charges made against his administration, by many of his adherents he was 
tance they had to travel, from Mecatra to La Guayra, hemmed in as it 1s be-, exculpated on the ground of its being merely a personal quarrel! and a squabble 
tween the sea and the mountain, could be little upwards of a mile; and the |between two individuals, who were jealous of the growing power of each other, 
carriage must assuredly have been some unlucky importation, similar to the and that Santander, in the absence of his master beyond the Andes, was as- 
speculation of warming-pans, that was once made to the West Indies, as no sYming more authority than he had any right to exercise. He was goaded on 
vehicle of the kind ever could have been generated in Venezuela. ,/to stall greater excesses by a Creole merchaut of the name of In—ra, whose 
If a drawing room, or whatever you may please to call it, of ladies and gen- affairs, similar to the tail of a buffalo, were tending downwards, instead of 
tlemen, including some of the most influential peopie in the country, were as- shooting like an Italian poplar upwards towards the ether clouds, and whose 
sembled, and each sitting upon their chair, no one ever offering to stir or make! /motives might have furnished matter for conjectural speculation. A revolution 
the smallest acknowledgment of respect when their President entered, what forms ap easy and a ready excuse forthe non-lulfilment of debts and contracts, 
would be the inference from such s range and unmannerly conduct! Eithe, and I cannot help thinking that the never-ending riots and disturbances (for 
that the man holding the highest appointments forfeited, by some misdemea- we cannot bestow upon them a more dignified title) throughout the various re- 
nour, the deference and respect due to him, from his inferiors, or that the com- publics of South America must be partly owing to some such causes. Follow- 
pany did not know how to behave themselves. Yet such a scene is represented ing the example of the two Kilkenny cats, they go on clawing one another 
as having transpired. ‘until, by and by, there will be no arithmetical remainder, saving the tails—and 
I have spoken of the proficiency that Paez had made upon the violin; ] as the young tyro repeats after his Preceptor at the Academy—" take a tail, 
would that 1 could honestly make my violin as profitable ao investinent as he |Sir, from a tail, and nothing remains ” 
is reported to have made his, though | can scarcely give credence to the tale, About this time, there was a meeting convencd to ascertain what were the 
We have often heard of fiddiers money, (sixpences), but, if fiddlers generaily best measures to be adopted in a case of such extreme urgency ; and in order 
were remunerated in the same ratio as our field-marshal and grand master of to quell the rising manifestations of anarchy and confusion, Dr. Paul, an old 
the order in South America appears to have been, the sarcasm would fall life. tdvocate, who had weathered all the gales of the revolution, was the Demos- 
lees at the feet of those who eannot play, but who yet shoot their arrows at thenes of the hour. His arguments obtained the ascendancy in spite of anum- 
those who do. He entrapped a lizard, of which there is an abundance, of al] ber of soldiers, dressed as labourers, having been introduced into the assembly 
hues and sizes, and enclosing it in the violin, imposed us on the credulity of ay, 0 the interest of Paez, before the finishing of thedebate. A juvenile Colonel 
ignorant booby, whilst he persuaded him that the more he whipped the lizard) Goinez, who had retraced his steps irom Bolivar's head quarters, insidiously, as 
with the bow, the better it would sing. ‘The dupe was so delighted with the it appears to me, endeavored to cast reflections upon, and undermine the moral 
novelty of a lizard warbling from a box, that, having inquired the price, he did) character of hin who had so recently been in-talled upen the chair of a Dicta- 
not hesitate paying the five hundred dollars demanded. The purchaser caleu- ‘vr. But it was all of no avail—the grey-heaced vindicaior of the laws and of 
lates that, with such a musical raree-show in his possession, he would have ne|/Jecorum had, by his constancy, turned the fortune of the day. Descending 


difficulty in winning back his money ; but, upon the discovery of lus error, he 
restored the violin, and indignantly claimed a restitutiun of the dollars. ‘he 
strings had all been let down, so that the man had not yet found out how the 
sounds were produced. Paez enquired of him how he had treated the lizard 
He replied that he had nourished it upon the same quality of food that its in- 


stinct prompts it to feed upon. ‘ Ob,” retorted Paez, “that will never do— 


take it back, by all means, my good fellow, take it back ; give it a cup of cho- 
colate every other morning, and then you will soon find there will be nothing 
more the matter with it’ After the first cup of chocolate the poor lizard 
went to ‘that bourne from whence no traveller returns !"’ 

Touching the ferocity of his disposition, and the number of fellow creatures 
he may have forwarded to their last account, with his own hana, upon the bat 
tle field, unquestionably it has been much overrated. ‘The foaming of the 
mouth, the raging madness, and the agonizing couvulsioas into which he is re- 
presented to have been thrown after the earth had drank in the blood of the 
enemies of his country, looking attentively at Paez, it would require a great 
stretch of the imagination to believe it to be true. His very vengeance ap- 

ars to have been coupled with a sort of chivalric generosity, which the fol- 
owing will prove. It was after a decisive victory that a young Spanish officer. 
upon being hotly pursued, was made a prisoner of by the Patriots. In the first 
evullitions of fear, he entreated that his life might be spared, thinking, as many 


another would have done in a similar predicament, that in life, to one of blood 


‘from the gallery, I found myself in the court of the Church, where a crowd 
‘nad been collected, and there was Iri—ra in a regular Welsh fever, which might 
jaave been neutralized though with the aid of a bucket of cold water, casting 
around the most furtive and vindictive glances, and gratuitously impressing 
upon General Paez that he was nv longer a homan being, but ‘* an Hangel de- 
scended from Heaven!’ Upon his arrival, as a reward for all these patrivtic 
2xertions, and concluding that so great a Regenerator de-erved something more . 
‘than ordinary at the hands of his country, Bolivar did himself the pleasure of 
|procuring for him a sentence of banishment, on which, Iri—ra, «ithout leaving 
/he most trifling testimonial of his gratitude, fled, and !ocated himself in 
‘Mexico. 
| I had contracted a friendship with a gentleman who had been a merchant in 
‘Trinidad, and being a native of Gibraltar, his object in paying a visit to the 
Main was to collect cocoa for shipment. to his constituents upen the Rock. He 
jafterwards became connected with the same mercantile establishment in Vera 
Uruz, in which Iri—ra was so lucky as to obtain a clerk's situation. He en- 
tertained us with a description of the little man’s vain regrets for his past mis- 
conduct, and specified the nature of his fulminations against Bolivar, which 
were as laughable as they were in themselves ineffective. Some other trum- 
very scenes were enacted scarcely worthy of being recorded. 

Paez, to gain the popular approbation, on one of those moonlight nights 
when the effulgence and glory of Dian, Queen of the night, could scarcely be 
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493 
considered inferior to the brilliancy of the King that roles the day, ordered at tinding something that was never lost—and he wouldn't have revealed the 
benches and tables, with refreshments, to be laid ovt in front of the barracks, at secret to his young friend at all, but for the great reliance he could place upon 
which were assembjed those to whom he addressed his harangues. Among the his diseretion and his honour. And, so soon as pace was restored, couldn't he 
audience was Sir Robert Kerr Porter, the British Cuargé dAtluires,whose pere-| return to (nnisfail, aud make the Lord Lieutenaut, and the Lady Lieutenant, 
grioations in Russia and other coun:ries gave lim a sort of license to pronounce’ and all the little Miss Lieutenants ride behind him !’ The fact is, that, though 
a judgment, returned homeward in disgust and disappointment, aod in my bear- Devereux had been reared wild asa colt in the mountanious districts of the West 
ing declared ‘hata horde of Ca muck laitars got together to make a feast upon of the Emerald Isle he had some slight clans to reepeetability, and a way of his 
train oil, lumps of tallow, and cavidre, were far more interesting, inasmuch as own of gammoning people in the middling and lower walks of society : and being 
with them it all eaded in tubacc) and smoke. | Miesian himself, they reposeu more faith on his pretexts, than upon the prog- 

If Paez has been vituperated ‘or dealing out too great a measure of severity austics of a s'ranger. 
to his troops, perhaps the blame ought to be laid more upon the critical cir-| Most of the literation the other side of the Atlantic, and not a few in the 
cumst:nces of the times, than the natural temperament of the man. When United States, have heard of Captain Ruck, whose memos were written by 
the heterogeneous body of men that were levied by Devereux and bis emissa- Thomas Moore, Esq. Well, Devereux was a cousin-germau to bim; and if a sim- 
ries in the British Islanis, stepped upon the shores of Colombia, a great de- larity of pursuits betoken any consanguinity of blood, surely his most particular 
gree of discontent was :nanifested ; and the want of every comfort, as well as relation in all the human family must have been Sir Gregor McGreger, the 
the absence uf the absvlute necessaries of life festered in the hearts of men Caciqee of Povais, who astonished his relatives in twisting a rope of send, 
who had been deluded by promises never tv be redeewed. They were not and confounded the rest of our race by demonstrating how soon an earthly 
satisfied, as honest Sancho Panza. with the promise of soon being installed in |paradise (as he vaunted it to be), with its cities, theatres, and pleasure grounds, 
the government of the island of Barraterea by his master Dou Quixotie ; but ‘might be dissolved by an enchauter’s wand, and resolve itsclf into a barren 
were desirous of grasping sumething more tangible han the shadows of coming wilderness, and the Mosquito shore! “ But, about the pig!’—Oh—aye, I'd 
events, which for aught they knew might all evaporate hike a bag full of wind, forgotten all about the pig, so we must give Devereux a pull by the tail, and 
or a buttle of smoke. In the midst of them were many turbulent spirits, and have anuther squeak before we've dove with him yet. He wes so athletic as 
undisciplined as they were, it required the strong hand of coercion to keep to be capab e of carrying a large bag of po.atocs on his shoulders ; and it is 
thein under control. [he passage from England had, by no means, enlianced, proverbial that a man woo can bear a heavy load on his back has beef on his 
the r expectations from the Goddess of liberty. A large detachment, velore bones ; though | very much misgive me that in some sections beef might be 
embarking, quite unab.e to restrain their reeking valour, exhibited their prowese trauslated into stirabout, or pork. This strength of his enabled him, on one 
in the streets and lanes of Liverpool, from whence they were driven by the occasion, to be a friend in need, and that 1s being a friend indeed. Between 
police and soldiersto the Suuth shore ; and there, alter ofering a show of re- the Doodles and the O'Raffertys there had been a faction fight, in whicd the 
sistance, were fain to put the right leg foremost. One of these fellows, some Doodles were lathered and overthrown. A friend of Devereux’s had taken 
years having elapsed, tna: 1 employed as a servant, realized a little fortune by up cudgels with the O' Katleriys, on whom the Doodles were fally bent upon 
buying up il savored hides, and persuading a French merchant trom Martini veing avenged. ‘They denounced him to the magistrates, as a whiteboy and 
que and established in Puerto Cabe.lo, thatthey were as sweet as the rose an illicit distiller of whiskey (puoteen), therefore it wos fot many hours before 
d'amour of labélle France. Perceiving then, the materials he had to work the Police were upon the alert. He was sitting unconcernedly inside of his 
upon, we might be gainsaying the truth, however much disposed tu lean to the skibbeen, when a broth of a boy and a slip of the O'Raflertys, rushed into the 
side of humanity, bv charging Paez with wanton cruelty or savage varbarity house, and apprized him of his critical position. Devereux and he were pledg- 
Yet, listen,—the Foreign mercenarics were mustered aud ordered tu fall mito mg each other in peat-smoked whiskey out of an egg shell, on the same en- 
line ; and, regarding thea sternly, fora short interval, Paez addressing them, lightened priuciple that a plouguboy stretches forth his hand into the hash and 
said—** Soldiers, | ain yiven to understand that some of you have manifested hot potatues ; consoling liimself that fingers were made before forks, when 
a mutinous disposition, and that you are dissatisfied with the Culonel, a country- there are no such extraneous accompaniments upon the table, ‘There was a 
man of your own, appuinted to command the regunent.” During the while he bag hanging over a settee in the kitchen, and ihe man was sinall. One held 
was speaking, an escort of his owa Lianeros, ready mounted, wearing the ble open the mouth of the sack, and he other rammed him into it; and heaving 
woullen caps with a tassel on the top and falling over the side of the head, and him upon Devereux's shoulders they saliied from the calin, and walked along, 
which they had appropr.ated to themselves from tue spoiis of Boves and Mo-) pretending to be careless, by whistling for want of thought. Hy good lack the 
rales, were arranged in a row bebicd their ieader prepared to execute tis com | inmate of the amlulatory canopy could imate, as well as Alexandre the ven- 
mands. ** Whvever among you are discontented, let them move forward, and iloquist, the nasal intonations of a pig. ‘They were soon accosted by a party 
stand twenty paces before their comrades.” Several uniuriunates obeyed ins o:- of Police, who told their errand, and that they were ferreting out the rascal, 
ders. Immediately galloping forward, in the twinkling of an eye, the spears of the and wanted to know if anybody had seen hun. Hereupon the pig began to 
body-guards of Paez pierced then through and through. Such a proceeding! give mouth most piteously, and the officers of justice passed on without any 
may be thought to betray a sanguinary turnof mind ; but, the grestest com- iurihernutice. ‘lhey were not, however, inany rods asunder before the men 
mauders including even the Duke of Wellington himseil, have, for the sake turned round upon their eels and bawied out “ faix but yez seem, if there be 
of preserving di-cipline in the army, beencoustrameod to wake sacrifices, where any guessing frow the pipes in its weasand, to have gotten a fine farrow,— 
they would ave gladly spared the individuals. | maybe it’s you as has a mind to sell her! No,” responded the clansman 

Since history has been silent, jet strict and even-handed justice be awarded ul the O' Raffertys, “I'm jist about taking her home to my sick mither; the 
to the President Paez. Is he to be compared with Bolivar! Many have thought Doctor tould ber that a taste of the liver would cure her of her perplexities 
hin equal, and some have gone so far as to maintain that he is even his supe. (apoplexy) ‘* Oh well, sure,” responded one of the blue coats with metal 
nor. Bat. on whom was it ihatthey poured out their vituperations, and vented buttons, * [ was born a butcher, and I'll e’en go along wid yez and kill it for 
their bitter curses! It was on tne delader who hed been the primary source |yez, since your :nither’s so fo. d of the liver, i'd like to have my share of the 
of all their troubles. And who was that deluder, other than Devereux '—Dev- itghts.”’ But they poluely excused bim, on the ground that Devereux had 
ereux, who, with the honorary insignia of a General had never seen powder volunteered his services, and quieted his conscience by threatening to send 
flashing in the pan. Arvsiving with acargoot arms, accout-emests and other ninself a d lis companion the bead and a piece of the brisket on the following 
equipments, he received a carte dlunche from tne Government authorising him) nermng. Nor did Devereux abandon his charge vutil he had fairly landed him 
on his return to raise officers and wen for the serviceot the Republic. But.) in Waterford; chuckling all the way at how the Police would demean them- 
finding the benefit accruing to him to be much greater for the former than (he selves when they found that they had had ‘the wrong sow by the ear.” He 
Jatter, he drummed up Officers by the score and men he recrusied to the tune then deposited bis living porker amoung the fat sides of so many dead ones 
of Paddy Uarey,in proportions by the handful. He was a man capable uf which line the busy wharves of that fair and opulent city. 
smoothing over with the tongue any rough knots or imperfections, that were!) When Devereux enrolled himself uuder the banners of the Republic, we 
visible on the surface of his schemes. ‘lhe redundant supply of heroes in the! may infer that he entertained some serivas intentions of figh ing ; but he was 
city of Dublin, always ready for a market: and siuce they had latterly been soon converted to the opinion that there was more to be gained by diplomacy 
giving unequivocal proofs of their prowess and ingenuity, by running races than hard blows No one will blame him for this, as far as regards himself. 
upon douhies ond upsetting old women, thereby changing their positioa from | \flairs were far from going on so smilingly as was expected; and the revo- 
the perpendicular to the hor:zontai ; Devereux, prompted by the most philan-||lutionary junta were fitting from ene place to another, battered about from 
thropic m tives, prescribed blvod letting aud spare diet as the most elfectual pillar tu post, and settling wherever thr y could,—at Coro, Rio-de-la-hache, or 
remedies for their disorder. And he was the college, that could give them a some of the other towns of smaiiernoe to leeward. And now it was that 
diploma, too, if they had any notions of breathing a vein themselves. ‘The re.) Devereux rose up an Atianta among them, ready to bear the whole universe 
tailers of cloves and cinnamon, not sufficiently gratified with the odours in upow his shoulders. ** Why should they despond when he was present—was 
haled in the shop, thought here was a glorivus opportunity of revelling im the he not going to bring over an erimy from Ireland, that would swallow up the 
groves where they imagined they were in greater perfection. ‘They would not Spaniards at one mouthiul—he would take the trifling | berty of asking if they 
have their nuble in ellectual developments any Jonger cabined and confined— knew who he was, or were at all aware of w) at consequence he was in his own 
no, not they : and one son of Esculapius swore that his genius could not subsnit country!” But as all this had to be conveyed to their dark and benighted 
to be cramped by the incessant braying of a pestie and morter. Such as these! anders endings through the mediuin of an interpreter, it is to be dreaded that 
were the pigeous that, the wary Devereux would bring dowa together; tiring ineny of the expostulations lost most of the aroma of their natural force and 
first with one barrel and then the other. “ Five hundred pounds,” (tnough) national dignity in the trauslation. ‘Tell them,’ be continued, “that 1 will 
he would be but tvo happy to descend, by a graduate scale of bis own, down) regenerate the whule of the South American continent—that Colombia will 
10 fifty) ** ought not to be in the way of making them great men and general offi | «nd shall be free—tell them that I will humble Spain to the very dust benearh 
cers ; and who knew but what they might marry the sister or cousin of some | heir feet—tell them that | am no common soldier of fortone, but a man that 
potentate or rajah ; or stand godfather tv the children of the great L-derater | will act up to my principles—teli them that,—do you hear ine, Senor Inter- 
himself.” In the most glaring and hyperbolical terms he would set forth the preter—tell them that!” Pending the whole of this exordium the Cabildo, 
riches and resources of the country ; sweating nature had so far nullified the pro | with mouths wide open, and eyes extended, were clubbing their heads together, 
ductions of art, t at the very spoons and dishes grew upon plants and trees,|«ud looked as if an wrotite had falien at their feet ; tormenting the interpreter 
(calabashes &c.)—and then the hoards and bags uf money, ‘ Oh! honey— without ceasing with, * Que diche !—Que diche!—what does he say ’—what 
only think of that!" Now, as honey and money are both harmonious sound does he say,” ere (he sentence had scarcely passed the lips of the braggadocio. 
and a jingle, which to these infatuated Sons of Erin might have made them) ‘Tell them, as they are sv iond of manteca (lard), | will fetch over as many 
appear synominous, it required but a feeble fignt of fancy to construe the mel. <egs of rose-pickled butter from Cork as w:ll lubricate their stomachs for a 
hfluous language of the unmortal conthracthor ito doubloons and guilders rat- twelvemonth—tell them that, Senor Interpreter, tell them that !—tell them 
ting upon their counters in anticipation of the larger sums that were to follow | if they want any lint to dress the wounds of the soldiers who are killed in action, 
Persuaded that they were about cutting a splendid figure in the world, they) that there is no lack either of dirty work or dirty Imen in Hibernia; and more- 
thought there would be no hari in indulging 4 fling before leaving the roost ver and above tell them, Senor Interpreter, (lus was accompanied by a koow- 
on which they bad so lung been perched ; aud a Captain's commission had ne mg wink of the eye and shake of the head), tnat if ever they should change 
sooaer been purchased (for who cou/d condescend to jump iato bouts any low-| their minds avd want a King, | know where to find them one!" At last, the 
er than a Captain's) than a glittering uniform was ordered from the tailor's,|/patience and temper of the interpreter became so completely exhausted, that 
which, upon reaching the land flowing with milk and honey, they were glad toj/be burst forty, and said, ‘* General, | am quite worn out—if you have any 
barter to save themselves from starving. ** Ant, sure and certain—wasn’t ther | thing more to tell them, you must learn Spanish, and tell them yourself—for 
a gold mine as yellow as daffodils, that no one knew any thing of but himsel/,|/{ am sure you can explain your meaning much more explicitly than J can.’’ 
ani wasn't it adiscovery of his own entirely—and who could bate him at tha:— || Poor Devereux !—If 1 am not misinformed he died in an Austrian dungeon ; 
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aud as his chief foible was fortuve-huuting, even his cuemies could scarcely| was manmuvring abd passing in review before the young prince Charles, But 
have wished him a more deplorable fate! | it was not this spectacle, in itself a very common one and often repeated, to 
which could be attributed the emotion of the Count: the spar Page ion ~ 
Fo the muscles of nis countenance : his look, by turns dark and flashing, eager an 
A SPANISH SUTLER. ; | despairing, cuuld only be expliined by the cudqanitia that he was in moment- 
There was a famous cantiwera, or rivandiere, attache! fora long time to ary exyectatiun of the shock of some great event, apparently too long delayed. 
Espartero's army, She was rather a little woman. very active and hardy, with \” second personage appeared in the hall; it was the ambassador of Fredevick 
a quick flashing eye, aud a completion like an Arab’s She went bythe name) ;y King of Denmark. He came from the apartment of the Queen Regent, 
of the Morena, and would not allow herself to be sent to any particular corps,| i44 his face as he crossed the threshold, dropping its courtisan like mask, 
as all the other sutlers were, but wandered about the division, sometimes mar-) easily permitted one to behold upon it lively signs of trouble and agitation. 
ching with one regiment, sometimes with another. She had been through the goarcely had he perceived the Minister when approaching him, he drew him 
whole war, and could rattle off the list of every action that had occurred, as. anxiously towards the window—* We lose the game Count: the Queen posi- 
glibly as a sailor boxes his compass. Iler dress was a pair of loose trousers | ively refuses.’ ‘I know it Monsieur Ambassador : this refusal was decided 
and a shor: blouse or frock , on the left breast of which she displayed three apon yesterday evening in council’ “ Have we not agreed that you sbould 
crosses of Isabel Segunda, the order usually given to private soldiers, and groe the lights of Frederick upon the Duchy of Holstein. and should you not 
which she had received fur saving the lives of wounded men, at the imminent jess upon the Regent the imminence of a war, disastrous for Sweden, if she 
peril of her own. She had a fine strong donkey, which carried her stock in refyses to recognize them!” “1 have done so Monsienr with as much ardor as 
trade, sometimes herself. ‘you yourself could have done. But my efforts could not triumph over the 
The poor Morena was not destined to get through the war without carry-| sympathy which the Regent feels for ber parent, the Duke of Holstein. ‘it 
ing away scars more honourasjethan ornamental. The division to which she would,’ said she, * be base cowardice to abandon him at the very moment when 
belonged set out one morning on its march, aed was just clear of the town in’ ne has thrown himself into our arms for support, and implores oar aid: besides 
which it had passed the night, whea La Morena, who was in the rear of the Sweden is in a situation not to fear war—let it come from what side it may : 
column, was assailed »y a score of horsemen, who suddenly appeared from be-) and the throne of Charles XI. is a sacred deposit which i wish to place pure 
hind a bank close tothe road. One of the savages made a blow at her with his) j-om eyil in the hands of Charles XU.’ “* These are are fine words and noble 
sword, which cut her ear off; the whole of them flourished their sires above sentiments Monsieur le Comte, but they are expensive tor us; they will cost 
her head, and then, with a frightful yell, spurred their horses in the direction’ yoy the ear dom of Delmenhorst, and myself that of Pinnenburgh.’ ** We will 
of some neighbouring hills, amongst which the Carlists had a small fort. This nave them Monsieur Ambassac or, we will have them if the King your master 
occurred so near the Christino troops, that a staff-otlicer, who related the inci- keeps his word, for we will not fail in ours. We have engagedto deliver Hol- 
dent to me, and whochanced to be in rear of the column, heard the shont sein to him, aud Ho'stein shall be delivered.” “In spite of the will of 


| 


given by the men, and, almost before he could look round, the Morena came) the Qneen?’ “By the will of the King.” ‘] do not understand you 


up, covered with blood, her ear hanging down upon her shoulder. | Count.” “Tf Charles X{. by his testamentary directions, in contempt of the 
“* Los Facciosos! ‘he Carlists !’’ cried she. ‘laws of Sweden, which tix the majority of our Kings at fifteen, had nut deferred 
The officer thought she had been getting into a quarrel in the town, or with | that of his son to eighteen, should we to day be constrained to bow to the ca- 
some of the soldiers. | pricious sceptre of a woman!” * Granted: but suppose the moment arrived 
** Nonsense !" replied he. ‘ The Carlists! how can there be any Carlists) when Charles X II. himself governs, what do we gam '—a young man, even 
here?” | more than a woman, is inclined to chivalric ideas. . . ."" ‘* A young man who 


“* Si, Senor, si,” persisted the Morena, who was ina_ violent state of fury! yas, like Charles Xi. been severely schooled, when he finds himselt free, has 
and excitement. * ‘They were Carlists ; they were boinas. here they go! neither eyes or ears for aught except the allurements and voice of pleasure ; 
See yonder !” | and these allurements, we will make them so brilliant, this voice it shall speak 

And sure enough, on looking in the direction in which she pointed. the offi-| so loud, that fora luog time, I pledge you, he will have little fancy for devot- 
cer saw some twenty Carlists scouring away towards the hil!s, and already at ing his mind to the study of serious matters.” “1 understand ; he will be king 
a considerable distance. These fellows had come down before troops began in name, and yuu in fact. But after all, this is but a hypothesis.” * Ah!— 
their march, aud had had the daring to remain hidden behind a low bush-; you do not see then, Mousicur Ambassador, that while we wait here, expecta- 
covered bank while the whole division, eighteen battalions and several squa- tion becomes reality.” As he thus spoke Count Nparre stood erect, with 
drons, artillery, and baggage, had passed within twenty yards of them. The watchful ears and eyes fastened upon the crowd gathered i the square : there 
bank afforded so trifling a concealment, that they must havecrouched over was manifestly an unu-ual sensation: the soldiers had partially vroken their 
their horses’ necks to avoid having their heads seen * ranks : the oflicers were uniting in groups: around which the citizens were 

Whatever diminution the loss of an ear may have made in the charins of eagerly pressing : orators were gesticulating, and apparently speaking with grat 
the Morena, it did not apparently diminish the number of her admirers ; and) vebemence: all at once, and as if by a given signal, teu thousand veices burst 
after, as before ber mutilation, she was a constant bone of contention amongst! into a shout, and Count Sparre, his whoie form expanding. extended his hand 
the soldiers. I was leaning one starlight night ever the wooden balcony of my to his friend : * Victory, Monsieur Ambassador : the lion’s whelp is awakened : 
quarters in a small town in Castile, when T saw two figures coming down the he it our care to lvl! hun to sleep.” We will see wnat had pa sed: Fora long 
stregt whom on nearer approach J recognised to be the Morena and one of the cime previous the Count had been silently imtluencing the minds both of the 
batidores, or pioneers, of the hussars of Luchana. The latter was a magnifi- people and the army, but to ensure his success he needed the consent of 
cent-looking fellow with a beard reaching half way down to his waist, and | Charlies The young Prince, out of respect tu his grandmother, hesnated to 
recollected having heard that he was a great farourite of the Morena’s. The  yive this. Nevertheless, convinced that if the revolution should break out, 
couple bad arrived within a few yards of mv billet, when, at the angle of a) even without bis participation, Charles was not the man to balk its object, the 
street, they encountered a soldier of the guides, a regiment of light infantry, Count had, at the time ot our tale, given the signal to his confederates. Charles, 
composed of picked men, and decidedly the finest corps of foot-soldiers in the as if he had a secret presentiment of what wos im preparation, had remained 
Spanish army since the breaking-up of the reyal guards. Whether the fickle totatly silent in the undst of bis staff since the commencement of the review, 
Morena had given encouragement to the guide, or what the cause of quarrel and appeared plunged in a profound reverie. His preceptor, Count Piper, one 
was, I cannot say, but afiera few sentences exchanged in a low angry tone by jof the council of State, observed the preoccupation of bis mind, and approach- 
the two men, the foot-soldier stepped back apace or two, and the hussar laid ing him, said, * May I take the liberty to enquire of your Mayesty what is this 
his hand on his sabre. ‘The guide was standing exactly in a faint rav of ligh’ subject of which you are thinkiog so seriously!’ “| think, * replied Charles, 
that came fromalamp in a neighbouring window, and [ observed something “that [ ought to command these brave fellows, and that neither they nor my- 
glittering in bis hand. He ntvered a few words, either a taunt or a question: self should any longer receive orders fram a women” These words, pro- 
to which his adversary replied by a fierce oath, stepping smartly forward as W nounced in evident anger, and with a voice sufficiently loud to be heard by the 
bent upon cutting down the unlucky guide. [was just sbout to call ont to whole stall, were not lost. Some vt the officers detached themselves from the 
warn them thatthey were observed, and if possible prevent the bloodshed group around the king: a single word, communicated in alow voice, ran in 
which appeared likely to ensue, when | saw the guide swing his right hand au instant throughout the line like a stream of electricity, and the shout of 
ouce or twice by his side, pretty mach in the manner of a man who is about * Vive le Roi” broke from the ranks, was repeated by the people, and jarring 
to throw a quoit or a skittle-ba'l. Something gleamed inthe air: and the against the windows of the palace, p netrated even to the Cabmet of tie Re- 
hussar, who had been advancing with uplifted sabre, clapped bis hand to his gent and apprised her that her power had ceased to exist. ‘There was but a 
breast, and, with a loud imprecation, staggered to the wa!lot a house, against smgle protestation against the emancipation of Chares; a young soldier 
which he leant for support. ‘Tue guide bad thrown his knife at him, and ine uamed Rozen, foster brother of the new King, cried out, the first moment of 
flicted a tolerably severe, alth wah not a dangerous wound. Many Spaniards, silence, * Respect the will of Charles Xf — Vive le Regent "But this voice 
especially those of the south, and Spanis! Americans, are very expert in this was soon sileuced and found no echo Rozen was seized and thrown into 
way ofusing the knife. ‘They lay it flat in the palm of the hand, and by a prison, Charles Atl. remaining wholly unaware of this incident. 
union of strength and kuack will drive it through a door of moderate thickness. The next day a young girl presented herself at the entrance of the palace. 
T have heard it said that @ man skilled in the use of the knife is a match for She possessed extraordinary beauty. heightened by the grace of her costume, 
any Opponent. lowever armed (lirearis of course excepted) ; and, from some whicu seemed to belong to a villager rather then to a lady from the city. With 
instances J have seen | am not far from being of the same opiniou. Ifnot prayers and cutreaties she cudeavoured to overcome the rigor of the guard ; but 
confident in his skill in throwing the evchillo, the knife plaver twists his thev, obedient to orders, sternly refused ber admittance without the counter- 
cloak or jacket round his left arm, parries his adversary’s first blow, and then. sign. At this instant Count Sparre appeared : he stood for a moment almost 
rushing in, makes fatal use of his own formidable weapon. overwhelmed with admiration at the eight of the lovely pleader ; struck with a 

The next morning the batidor was on the doctor's list, unable to appear on recollection, as he examued her more attentively,it seemed to him that this coun- 
parade, An inquiry was instituted, and it was elicited that the Morena was tenance. so lovely, was not unknown to him: ** Who are you my beautiful 
iu some way or other atthe hottom of the affair, She had already been the one !” said he to her, * end what do you wish 0 © My name is Christine, and t 
cause of several! quarrels and fights among the soldiery ; and, this affair being wish to see the King.’ “ Christive !—Listen : I think I remember you. ... Are 
cousidered a sort of climax to her transgressions, she was sent away from the you not the Caughter or the niece of old Rozen, oue of the gua ds of the palace 

division. I afterwards heard she had joined the army of the left, with which at Jacobdal?’” **1 am bis niece, Monseigneur” “ And you desire to see the 


she probably saw the war out. King!” Junmmediately, Mouseigneur, it possible.” “| do not doubt, Chris- 
an ‘une, that you will be favorably received : bis Majesty has frequently spoken 


‘é ee ae to me of the pleasure which he has enjoved whilst reposing at your house after 
AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF CHARLES XII. tie fatigue of the chase : he often hunts : his delays used to appear very long 


Translated for the Ang'o American from the French of Moleri, by ©. A. Sherman. ty the geutlemen of his suite, who did not share with him the happiness of 


In the hall of the palace of E.lwiga Eleonora of Holstein, Queen Regent of your seciety.” Phe King remembers ine,’ exclaimed the young girl joy- 
Sweden, waked a man w th rapid strides, and in extreme agitation, and whom 'ully : * Oh! thanks Monseigneur, _tianks for this good news! You have 
it was easy to recognize as one of the highest diguitaries of the Kingdom, not 3!¥en Courage to hope.’ She ts as ingenuous as beautiful thought the Count : 
only by the cross which gleamed upon his breast, but by the broad ribbon pass | |! she prove as susceptible as grateful, I will guide ber as I wish. My good 
ing diagonally across his richly embroidered dress. It was Count Axel Sparre,| star has provided this opportunity and f will not permit it to escape. 
one of the Ministers of the widow of Charles Xf. From time totime he) He gave his arm to Christine : introduced her into the palace, con- 
paused in his walk and turned with impatience towards a window thro’ which ducted her into the hall of waiting and from thence he entered the Cabmet 
he cast en anxious glance over the square below, At this moment a regiment ef the King. A few moments afterwards he came out with a smile of satistac: 
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single conference to put an end to ali contest respecting Holstein ; upon this 
occasion I am charged to propose tu your Majesty a durable treaty of alliance 
offensive and defensive, which will bind yet stronger if possible, the union of 
two people created to admire and love each other.’’ * Monsieur Ainbassador,” 
replied Charles XII, * we are flattered with the «esire which you manifest on 


embolden the young girl, who, after having taken one or two steps very reso- the part of our cousin the King of Denmark :; but honourand equity require 
lutely, suddenly stopped, hesitating and trembling —“ Why this timidity first that we seriously and imparti«liy examine pretensions of our brother-in- 
Christine! one would suppose you feared to approach me?” * Sire.’ law the Duke of Holstein. Although we sincerely wish, even individually, 
** Come, a little assurance ; I recollect very well that heretofore when I saw to maintain perfect harmony between Denmark and Sweden, itis nevertheless 
thee after a hunting party thou didst meet me without embarrassment, and necessary for us to jearn whether we shill be permitted to accept the alliance 
conversed with me without ceremony.” ‘I know [ did sire; before coming you propose.”’ * You will reject it, Sire,” exclaimed a voice, * to the end that 
here I had a multitude of things to say, but now, at present, I cannot remem- ‘Sweden may celebrate your justice as she now applauds your courage.”’ All 
ber any thing.” ‘Girl, look at me ; have I an air more stern since I began eyes were instantly turned towards him who had had the audacity to inter. 
to reign !—for I doreign, Christine.” “1 know it, Sire, and it ison that ac- rupt with these words the reply of the King. Charles XII. contracted his 
count that | sought you.” “Ah! ah!"—* Truly,” said Christine, who be- brows, but recovered himself instantly.“ M Councillor Piper,” said he with 
gan to recover herself, ** why should J not have the same boldness to address 4 smile, which nevertheless took nothing from the firmness of his tones, ** when 
you as heretofore !—for you have not changed, have you !—and notwithstand- ‘the pupil becomes a king he no longer requires a tutor: donot forget this in 
ing that look which makes you appear so stern,your heart has not ceased to be future.” 
good.”’—** Thou thinkest thus?” “fam sure of it.’—Well, make trial of | After having listened to some further addresses, as prolix as insignificant, to 
x.’ “Since you encourage me Sire, { will ask pardon of you for a col which he replied with the decision of a man who attaches more value to ac- 
it... . the son of one of your old servants... for my poor cousin ltions than words, Charles descended from the throne, and at the same instant 
ozen.” “ What sayest thou ? Rozen, my foster brother!” “ He is in prison, |his gaze fell upon Christine, who with countenance bent forward remained mo- 
Sire.” * And what for? what hashe done?” ‘ He thought that a King, jtionless with admiration: he went straight to her. “Ah, Sire, how noble you 
like a simple subject,owed obedience to the will of his father,and permitted him- are,” exclaimed the young girl, completely electrified by what she had seen and 
self, yesterday at the review,at the moment when you were ;roclaimed,to speak heard. All the Courtiers except Sparre discreetly removed, and held them- 
a little too loudly what he thought’ “Indeed. . . . Listen Christine,it seems selves respectfully at a distance. ‘* Well, Christine,”’ said Charles laughing, 
after all that M. Rozen had marvellous Jittle judgment.” “ But a good heart! “art thou contented '—this speetacle, has it answered the ideas which thou 
Believe, Sire, that whatever he may have done was out of love to you ; hadst formed of it'—What thoughts has it inspired'’’ “I am sure, Sire,” 
how many times have | heard him say that your glory was dearer to him than saul she, “that you have a heart of almost celestial kindness, since, although 
his life: that if you were capable of committing an error he would redeem it 'so highly elevated, and oceupied with such great interests, you yet have a kind 
at the price of his blood! . . . . believe me you never had a servant more look aud word fora poor girl like me.’ Whale she thus spoke, a young soldier 
zealous or more devoted.” “ From this moment thou art his warranty . . . . approached Charles, “ You wished to see me Sire,” said he, making the 
and besides, in a foster brother, one e1n overlook a few foolish things.” suldiers’ salute.“ Ali! is it you Monsieur Rozen .. . It seems that yesterday 
Charles laughed, then rang, and a hussar appeared, ** Take this order to the [| had not the happiness to obtain your approbation!” “ Yesterday I believed 
Governor of the military prison.’’ * Oh! how good you are, Sire.”’ said myself right, Sire; but to day, since the people unanimously declare for your 
Christine, as soon as the hussar departed : “I now recognize you entirely ; ‘ajesty...."' ** Well,you are theu, I see, one of the number of those with 
it appears again like the time when you came in without ceremony and made lwhom the voice of the people isthe voice of God?’ © That is my belief 
me get you an impromptu dinner; when you made me promise as the niece of \Sire.” ** Pinay then for the present coont upon your devotion and fidelity 1” 
your nurse, to call you my cousin Charles.’’ ** And thou shalt always be my |* From the moment when the dictates of my conscience accorded with my 
pretty little cousin, Caristine, and I will again go and put in requisition thy personal attachment. Sire.” * Rozen, | make thee Sergeant of my Guard, art 
cream and honey. ‘thou satistied?’" * No, Sire, not until the day comes when | shall have the 
Thus abandoning themselves to the remembrance of those days of gaiety and happiness of dying for your Majesty.” A ray of enthusiasm flashed in the 
carelessness before etiquette had interposed his icy hand between them, with eyes of Charles XIf. ~ Twenty thousand such men” said he addressing Connt 
the thoughtlessness of childreu they soon became engaged chattering and gos- /Sparre, ** and I would, before two years, become Master of the Empire of the 
sipping as of old, when suddenly the palace clock struck eleven The counte- North.” Turning towards Christine he perceived two big tears coursing down 
nance of Charles instantly regained its stern and severe character.—“ Christine, her cheeks. ‘Thou weepest, Christine!” “It is with joy, Sire. How can I 
we must separate.” * Already '" ‘ [ am now to go into the grand hall of lackuowledge all the benefits with whieh you overwhelm me'’’ ‘| will show 
the throne, there to receive the congratulations of the great men of the king. you the means mademoiselle,”” said Count Sparre gaily. “ provided always his 
dom.” “ Oh ! this will be a splendid spectacle Sire, and if i dared . . . .°° | Majesty will permit.” ‘* Well, Jet us see Monsieur le Count, speak.” “ We 
Charles smiled, called a butler and ordered him to place Christine in such a |can order the hunting equipages which are commanded for to-morrow, to cross 
manner that she should lose nothing connected with the ceremony. Since the park of Jacobdal, and Mademviselle Christine can prepare at the Chateau 
the death of Charles XI. there had not been in the grand hall of the throve one of those impromptu collations which your Majesty is so often pleased to 
so great a concourse of Peers, Dignitarics, and officers. Every -mouth was describe to us.” ‘ Well thought of, Monsieur le Count. Christine, it is un- 
filled with eulogy on the stroke of policy of the moment, and each one of these \derstood, to morrow, I rely upon yuu.’’ Charles re-entered his Cabinet, where 
adorers of the rising sun, in the hope of seeing the breeze of favour rise on his ithe image of Christine placed itself mueh more frequently before him, than 
side, anxiously laboured to impute ‘o the new monarch a character in harmony the serious thoughts with which he endeavoured to occupy himself. Sparre left 
with his own public wishes. He is brave, said those who bore the epaulet, the palace with a joyful louk, rubbing bis hands: he regarded himself as sure 
we shall no longer languish in a disgracetul inactivity ; promotion is rapid f success from the party. Christine gaily took the road to Jacobdal, sustained 


when one can gain it at the point of the sword. At his age he cannot be 09 the arm of Rozen, to whom she did not cease to repeat .—“ Sergeant in the 
the enemy of pleasure, said the young men. Heaven be praised, we can Guards; let us this night carry this good news to thy father.” And Rozen 
now cast off ty is cursed cloak of rigidity which has weighed so heavily on our added: * Since he has promised his consent for the day when I shall gain my 
shoulders. He has a mien thoughtful and austere, reflected some old diplo- ‘first step, | hope he will discover uo more pretexts for defert.ng our marriage. 
matists ; he will seek to sustain himself upon the counsel of our experience. [Conclusion next week. } 
Christine, introduced into the midst of uniforms and dresses laden with embroid- LL 
ery, covered with blushes, became very soon aware that in the whole assembly, _ RECOLLECTIONS OF MILITARY SERVICE 
she was the only one of her sex. Her confusion was redoubled when she saw that | 
her presence attracted every gaze : she observed their smiles and whispers, of | In 1813-14-15; with some Details of the Battles of Quatre Bias and Wa- 
which she fancied herself the object ; in her embarrassment she ran behind the “erloo. By Tuomas Morris, late Sergeant of the 2d Battalion of the 73d, 
window curtain, crouching down as low as possible in the hope of escaping ob- Poot. Madden. : 
servation. But Count Sparre would not permit this : one of the peers having | “The author, in his seventeenth year, entered as a private in the 73d, in 1813. 
expressed his astonishment that a peasant girl should had gained admittance | We pass by his service in Sweden and Germany to come at once to his de- 
into such a place at such an eventful moment, received from him this mysterious tails of Waterloo, The 73d Regiment, according to this volume, seems to have 
response, breathed into his ear, “* Beware, Monsieur, the village girl whom you been unjustly passed over in the despatches. It suffered yin proportion to its 
smile at to day, may to-morrow become a personage before whom you will be numbers more severely than any other corps in the field, yet no honorary men- 
but tov happy to prustrate yourself’ ‘The news circulated rapidly, and Chris- on was made of it. Pe 
tine, badly concealed in the retreat she had chosen, again perceived that she | Phe author was present with his regiment at Quatre Bras, and slept on the 
had become an object of general attention : but this time among all the cour- /field. On the 17th he marched to Waterloo ; the rain during the whole time 
descrnded in torrents. In the afternoon he, with his comrades, took up his 


tiers whose eyes never quitted her, was one who threw into his gaze the most cr <2 n 
exaggerated expression of aduiration and respect. position between La Haye-Sainte and Hugamont. The storm continued in- 

At length Charles Xii appeared, clothed in a uniform, simple and withont |cessantly ; the men could not light fires ; and lying down was out of the 
ornament : he advanced with a firm step between the double line of magnifi- question. Some remnants of salt provision, saved from their rations of the 
cent costumes which arranged them-elves in such a manner as to open a pass- |16th, were all they had to eat. They gathered bundles of the growing corn, 
put their knapsacks on the top of them, and, with 


age, and calmly ascended the steps of the throne“ Well, Messieurs, I thank |"hich they formed into seats, 5 ee ees 
a for your assiduity,”’ said he im those quick decided tones which reveal in itheir blankets thrown over their heads, they passed the night in a sitting pos- 


man, the gift of command. ‘ To day witnesses my first public act in the ad- |‘Ure, with the®ain descending upon them in torrents, At daybreak the author 
ministration of my country : I could have wished that its performance had taken rai-ed himself, shaved, washed, put on a clean shirt, and felt pret y 
place without this appearance of pomp and show, and idle etiquette, which ble! Next he cleaned his musket carefully for the coming battle ; pow 
properly bel ngs to weak and luxurious governments. You have confided into "4" on the ground knew that the fight that day would be the fiercest and dead- 
my hand the honour and glory of Sweden : with the aid of God I trust I shal] ‘test he had ever known. ‘The aothor’s brother was on service in another part 
justify your confidence. If circumstances demand the language of peace, I will of the field, and they shook hands meet 

pronounce it, Messieurs, but inthe garb of the soldier, and my hand on the| Soon afier twelve the 73d began 10 eel the e ~ of t oo 's artillery, 
pommel of my sword, and surrounded by brave men and not by courtiers, that jand the wen were ordered to lie down. I took advantage Pa “ne circum- 
all may know that power and courage are here, and woe to those who doubt it.” stance, rays the author, * to obtain an hour's sleep, as comfortavly as ever 


; '{ did in my life ; though there were at that time upwards of three hundred 
sannon in full play.” may remark here, that there is such an air of per- 


bly ; th tiers bent their heads, scarcely disguisi : : 
their discontent ; but the eountenances of the officers were radiant. As to) fect truth and sincerity about the whole narrative, that we make no doubt 
Count Sparre, he listened without a frown and as if he waited the commence |¢very word of it may be received without question. = 
ment of a contest, the issue of which was not doubtful: he hastened to pre-|! ‘The author woke upto receive a charge of the cuirassiers.— = 
sent the ambassador of Denmark. He, having congratulated the king «t great} ‘1 heir appearance, as an enemy, was certainly enough to inspire a feeling 
length, encouraged by a sign from the minister, added, ‘ Sire, the king my ofdread—none of them under six feet ; defended by steel helmets and breast- 


wrinkled forehead exhibited tokens of discontent. His countenance had «l- 
ready acquired a stern and melancholy habit of expression which contrasted 
singularly with the youthfulness of his features. Nevertheless, a ray of plea- 
sure at the sight of Christine,enlivened his look ; his forehead became smooth, 
his mouth seemed to form words of encouragement and a gracious smile, to 


a 
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1845. 
tion on his lips ; almost instantly ahussar announced to Christine that his master, aware of the solicitations addressed to your inajesty upon the subject 4 
Majesty granted her the favor of an audience. Charles XII. was alone— of a province which has never ceased to constitute an integral part of his king- i 
seated vefore a table upon which was an open atlas,he kept his large blue eyes dom, has been unwilling that this incident should interrupt the amicable rela- t 
fixed upon the mip of Denmark. From time to time his frowning brows and: tions which unite Denmark and Sweden ; strong in his right, he desires but a t 
fy 
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His observations may be taken for what they ‘are 


plates, made pigeon breasted to throw off tLe balls. Their appearance was of ‘ments on all points frankly. 
such a formidable nature that I thought we could not have the slightest chance) worth. 

with them. They came up rapidly, until within about ten or twelve paces of} 
the square, when ‘our rear ranks poured into them a well directed fire which 
put them into confusion, and they retired.” ; 

After the repulse the Duke of Wellington rode into the square, and ex- 
pressed his satisfaction with their conduct. The corps had now to sustain a 
far severer trial. ‘The enemy turned their artillery upon them with destruc- 

i ect :— 
“ The same body of the enemy, though baffled twice, seemed determined to 
force a passage through us ; and on their next advance they brought some ar- 
tillery-men, turned the cannon in our front upon us, and fired into us with 
grape-shot, which proved very destructive, making complete lanes through us ; power with a more than ordinary force. To this ate to be traced the only er 
and then the horsemen came upto dash in at the openings But before they) rors he ever committed as an advocate, errors very few in number, considering 
reached we had closed our files, throwing the dead outside and taking the) ihe vast practice in which be was engaged for so many years, and the constant 
wounded inside the square ; and they were again forced to retire. They did recurrence of vecasions on which this, his besetting sin, might: te-endguee’ 20 
not, however, go further than the pieces of cannon—waiting thereto try the spread snares in his path. One instance is seconded cathe nesthem eisceit 
effect of some more grape shot e saw the match applied, and again it came of his overweening confidence betraying him, when matched against a party 
thick as hail upon us. On lovking round | saw my left hand man falling back-) who was conducting his own cause. !t was a case of libel, and no justifica- 
wards, the blood gushing from his left eye; my poor comrade on my right.) tion had been pleaded. He was for the plaintiff, and the defendant was 
also by the same discharge, got a ball through his right thigh, of which he ihrowing out assertions of the truth of the matter, which the judge interfered 
died a few days afterwards. ’ . |ito check as wholly inadmissible in the state of the record. Mr. Scarlet, with 

“ Our situation now was truly awful ; our men were falling by dozens every) jis wonted smile of perfect, entire, and complacent confidence, said, “ O, my 
fire. About this time also a large shell fell just in front of us, and, while the jord, he is qu:te welcome to show, what [ know he cannot, that his slander 
fuze was burning out, we were wondering how many ofus it would destroy.| was well-founded.” The man went on, and called a witaess or two, nay, he 
When it burst, about seventeen men were either killed or wounded by it ; the! ‘was making much way in his proof, when Mr. Scarlet appealed to the judge 

rtion which came to my snare was a piece of rough iron, about the size of a ; No” (or rather “ Na’), said Mr. Baron Wood, “I won't : 


Miscellancons Articles. 


LORD ABINGER’S VANITY, 
On the question of the Duke of York's salary, as guardian of the king’s per- 
son, he made one ofthe ab!est and most powerful speeches ever heard in par- 
liameut upon a merely legal subject. His subsequent efforts were not such as 
sustained the great reputation which he thus had acquired. And this was 
owing to the great imperfection of his character, the vanity which, it mast be 
admitted. furmed not only by a feature of his mind,but acted on it as a moving 


4 


||for protection. 

orsebean, which its m my cheek ran coplous-| your own fault why did you let bim in if The man proved his case, and 
ly down inside my clothes and made me rather uncomlortable. ''got a verdict, to the extreme annoyance of Mr Scarlett. But this was a tri- 

The cuirassiers inade walked their fling matter compared with other consequences of the same fuible He made 

‘same course ; for his was not, like Lord Erskine’s weakness, a kindly, for- 
from his horse wounded ; he stretched forth his band, took up a bayonet nea! nearing, reeummending kind of vanity, which, if it sometimes made us smile, 
him, and, thrusting it beneath his breastplate, stabbed himself to tue heart | never gave pain, nor even offence, because it never sought to rise by the depres- 
When the attack was over the duke again rode up :— 1 with siou ofovhers. Qn the contrary, Lord Erskine, with hardly any exception, 

“ Well, Halket, howdo you get on!” The general replied, ** My lord, we ‘and enjoyed their success. Not so was Mr. Scarlett’s self-esteem : he would 
are dreadfully cut up; can you not relieve us for a little while!” “ linpossi- rise by depressing others ; he would allow nothing to be well done that any 
ble,” said theduke. “ Very wel, my lord,” said the general; “ we'll stand) byt one individual did ; he would always intimate how it might have been 
tthe more renewed their charge, but this time were met wee 

cellence he had in his eye. 
by the Life Guards. * it was a fair fight, and the Freuch were fairly beaten , 
and driven off.” There were some desperate encountersin the melee :— 

«I noticed one of the Guards who was attacked by two cuirassiers at the 
same time ; he bravely maintained the unequal conflict for a minuie or two, 
when he disposed of one of them by a deadly thrust in the throat, His combat 
with the other lasted about five minutes, when the guardsman struck his op 

nent a slashing back-handed stroke, and sent his helmet some distance, with 

is head inside it. ‘The horse galloped away with the headless rider sitting 
erect in the saddle, the blood spouting out of the arteries like so many foun- 
tains.” 

Next the devoted regiment were attacked by the French infantry and 


A WINTER'S NIGHT: LONDON. 

The streets were empty. Piti ess cold had driven all who had the shelter 
of a roof to their homes ; and uorth-east blast seemed to how] in triumph above 
the untrodden snow. Winter was at the beart of all things. Tne wretched, 
dumb with excess of misery, suffered in stupid resiguation the tyranny of the 
season. Human blood stagnated in the breast of want; and death, in that 
despairing hour losing its terrors, looked in the eyes of many a wretch a sweet 
deliverer. It was atime when the very poor, barred from the commonest 
things of earth, take strange counsel with themseives, and, in the deep hu- 
mility of destitution, believe they are the burden and the offal of the world. 


| 


forced to retire. But #gain they were called forth and mustered :— 

“ We numbered two officers and seventy men; the battalion, when we en- 
tered the field the firstday, had twenty nine officcrs and 550 men.” 

Then came the final charge of the French and their repulse. The rem 
nant of the 73d advanced with the rest; the colours, which were completely 
riddled, and hung to the stall by but a shred, were sent to Brussels by a ser 


It was a time when the easy, comfortable man, touched with finest sense of 
‘human suffering. gives from his abundance ; and, whilst bestowing, feels almost 
a shame that with such wide-spread misery circled round him, he has all things 
fitting, all things grateful. The smitten spirit asks wherefore he is not of the 
imultitude of wretchedness ; demands to know for what especial excellence he 
is promoted above the thousand, thousand starving creatures; in his very ten- 


geant, there being no officer to hold them. The Prussians concluded the work iderness for misery, tests his privilege of exemption from a wo that withers man- 
of the day. But night brought the victors no relief:— —_— | hood in man, bowing him downward to the brute. And so questioned, this 
“While we kad any daylight lett I went among my wounded comredes, ren | ian gives in modesty of spirit—in very thankfulness of soul. His alms are 
dering all the assistance is ny power, binding: up some of their wounds, and) not cold formal charities, but reverent sacrifices to his suffering brother. 
placiug them in more easy positions. All their cry was for * Water:’ but Jt was a time when selfishness hugs itself in its own warmth. with no other 
alas! we had none to give then; we were ourselves suffering the most in-| thoughts than of its many pleasant gifts—all made pleasanter, sweeter, by the 
tolerable thirst, from the heat of the weather, the exertion, and the salt provi- \desolation around ; when the mere worldling rejoices the more in his warm 
sions. We lay on the ground that night. I fell asleep, but awoke again about) chamber because it is so bitter cold without; when he eats and drinks with 
midnight, almost mad for want of water, and | nade up my mind to go in search \whetted appetite, because he bears of destitution prowling like a wolf around 
of some. By the light of the moon I picked my way among the bodies of my) his well-barred house ; when, in fine, he bears his every comfort about him 
sleeping as well as of my dead comrades ; but the horrors of the scene created) with the pride of a conqueror. A time when such a man sees in the misery of 
such a terror in my mind that I could not muster courage to go by myself, and his fellow-beings nothing save his own victory of fortune—his own successes 
was turning back to get my brother along with me, when, on passing where a in a suffering world. ‘I'v such a man the poor are but the tattered slaves that 
horse was lying dead on its side, and a man sitting upright with his back against) grace his triumph. 
the horse’s belly, I thought I heard the man call to me, and the hope that J), 


could render him some assistance overcame my terror, [| went towards him, 


and, placing my left hand on his shoulder, intended to lift him with my right; 


my hand, hewever, passed through his body, and I then saw that both he and 
the horse had been billed by a cannoi-ball.” 

The author relates a few instances of contempt of danger which we imagine 
have never been surpassed. At Quatre Bras a private of the 92d, who had just 
had his arm completely carried off near the shoulder by a cannon ball, cheered 
the author's regiment as they came up, and exclaimed. * Gon on, 73d, give 
them pepper ; I've got my Chelsea commision.” The blood was flowing from 
his arm in a torrent at the moment. A lad of the 73d, at Waterloo, was in 
the act of firing when a cannon-ball cut off his foot clean at the ankle. ‘Tot- 
tering a step in. advance with his stump, he said, * Pll serve you out for that,” 
and disch rged his piece in the thick of the enemy Otrer iustances of a like 
kind might be quoted, but we fear our readers are already tired of horrors 
Were any proof wanting, this book would afford it conclusively that the British 
— Waterloo might have been annihilated but could not have been de- 
feated. e 

The author was promoted to the rank of sergeant, but he does not seem to 
have much liked the service, and makes reflections against some of his officers, 
with which we have nothing todo When the seven yesrs for which he bad 
enlisted were up he refused to remain, and has now attained, he says, Unassist- 
ed, a respectable station in civil suciety. 

Books of this kind possess value as showing, what is frequently overlooked 
in more general descriptions, the hardship, feelings, dangers, aud courage otf 
the men who after all fight and win battles. But they are never likely to be- 
come popular. War requires nuch management to be made picturesque in 
narrative. Men like Thomas Morris give us too much of the real butchery of 
the field to sllow us to go through their details with any other feeling than 
sickening horror. Yet it is well we should see the plain matter-of-fact side of 
battles as well as their grandeur, sublimity and animation, The author is a 


|| It was atime, too, when human nature often shows its true divinity, and 
| with misery like a garment clinging to it, forgets its wretcheduess in sympathy 
with suffering ; a time when in the ceilars and garrets of the poor are acted 
jscenes which make the noblest heroism of life—which prove the immortal tex- 
ture of the human heart, not to be wholly seared by the branding-iron of the 
‘torturing hours ; 4 time when, in want, im avguish, i throes of mortal agony, 
‘some seed is suwn that bears a flower in heaven. 

Tne Puriran anv rie Cavatier.—Opposite Bowness is Bell Isle,‘the larg- 
est island in Windermere, upon which stands, 

* A Grecian temple rising from the deep,” 

ithe residence of the {proorietor, Mr. Curwen, Bell Isle was formerly the 
‘property of the Philipsons, au ancient Westmoreland family, who were also 
owners of Calgarth During the great civil wer, twoof them’ an elder and 
a4 younger brother, had both espoused the royal cause. The elder, to whom 
the islaod belonged, was a colonel, and the younger a major, in the royal 
| army. The latter, whose name was Robert, was a man of bigh and adven- 
|turous courage, and from some of his desperate exploits had acquired, amongst 
|the parliamentarians, the appellation of Robin the Devil. After the death of 
| the king, though the war bad subsided, private malice and the desire of re- 
venge long kept alive the auimosity of individuals. A certain Colonel Briggs, 
‘an officer in the parliaincntary army, resided at this time in Kendal, and, un- 
jder the double character of a leading magistrate and an active commander, 
nelé the country inawe. ‘This person, having heard that Major Philipson was 
‘secreted in his brother's house on Belle Isie, went thither, armed with his 
double authority, with the view of making prisoner so obnoxious a person. 
‘The Major, however, was on the alert, and gallantly stood a siege of eight or 
ten days, until his brother came to his relief. The attack being thus repulsed, 
the major was not a man who would sit down quietly under injury he had . 
received. He therefore raised a small band of horse, and set forth one Sun- 
day morning in search of Briggs. Upon arriving at Kendal, he learned that 


wholesome instructor, and we like him none the worse for speaking his senti- 


the colonel was at prayers; and, proceeding straight to the church, he posted 
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lis men at the entrance, and dashed forward Linself down the principal aisle 
into the midst of the cougregation. Whatever were his intentions—whether 
to carry his enemy off prisoner, or, as is more probable, to shoot him on the 
spot—they were defeated : the colonel was not present. The congregation, 
as might be expected, was thrown into great confusiun on seeing an armed 
man on horseback make his appearance among them ; and the mayor, takiug 
advantage of their astonishment, turned his horse round, and galloped down 
the next aisle As he was making his exit from the church, his head came 
violently in contact with the arch of the doorway, which was much smaller 
than that through which he had entered. His helmet was struck off by the 
blow, his saddle girth gave way, aud he bimself was much stunned. The 
congregation, recovering from their astonishmert, attempted to make hun 
prisoner. But his followers made a furious attack on the assailants, and the 
major killed with bis own hand one of those who had seized him, clapped the sad- 
saddle, ungirthed as it was, upen his horse, and, vaultig into it, rode full speed 
through the streets of Kendal, calling on his men to follow him, and with his 
whole party succeeded in making good his retreat to his asylum in Bell Isle. 

The action marked the man. Many knew him; and they who did not, 
knew as well from the exploit that it could be nobody but Robin the Devil. 
This incident is referred to by Sir Walter Scott, as having furnished him with 
a hint for his description of a similar adventure in Rokeby, Canto VI.—the 
murder of Wycliffe, by Bertram, of Risingham. 


Cuter Justice E.tensoroven, anp Henry Hunt's Proresr.—It 
was in those true tory times, now for ever fled; after the period, ** when spies 
and special juries were unknown,” and before these days when spies have 
grown historical, and special juries, even in the exchequer, give verdict against 
the crown ; that the celebrated Mr. Henry Hun’, in his character of redresser 
of wrongs, became the champion ofan idle lad named Dogood, who had been 
imprisoned on some pretence as idle as himself, and assuming that the lord 
chief justice sat for the redress of all grievances, attended during one long 
day's sharp sitting at nisi prius to address Lord Ellenborough on the subject's 
wrongs. [He found no opportunity, however, on which even his consummate 
impudence could seize, till the business closed : for Lord Ellenborough, who 


had come down after an interval, during which his substitutes had made | 


slow progress, was rushing through the list like a rhinoceros through 4 sugar 
plantation, or a common serjeaut i the evening through a paper of small lar- 
cenies ; butyust as he had nonsuited the plamtffl in the tweity-secoud cause, 
which the plaintiffs attorney had thought sate till the end of a week, aud was 
about to retire to his turtle, with the conviction of having done a very good 
morning's work, an undeniable voice exclaimed, * My lord!” aud Mr. Hout 
was seen on the floor, with bis peculiar air—perplexed between that of 4 
bully and a martyr. The bar stood aghast at his presumption ; the ushers’ 
wands trembled intheir hands ; and the reporters, who were retiring after a 
very long day, during which, though some few city firms had been crushed 
into bankruptcy, and some few hearts broken, by the results of the causes, 


plied Mr. Stephenson, “ I think that there is nothing in earth or on it tike the 
git of the 
| Speecu Makinc.—Who has not known a pleasant party, utterly done for— 
‘every element of its pleasantuess extinguished by the demon of speech-making 
throwing its wet blanket over it. The interesting conversation—the smartly 
maintained argument—the quick repartee—the good humoured badinage—all 
paralysed in a moment by some unhappy speech maker, who arises from his 
ichair, like a ghost through a trap-door, and in an unfaltering stolid voice asks 
permission to propose atoast. It is granted, of corse. You know that all is 
over—the blow has been struck—enjoyment is lying sprawling under the table, 
dying or dead, You may as well take your hat and go home disconsolately in 
the rain: vou knew what will follow. You know that the wretch is going to 
propose your host's health—you know all that a creature of the kind says—he 
1s always sure that the toast he is about 'o give requires no comment—that its 
object requires no eulogium from him to make them all do tha’ toast due hon- 
our. They all know their friend—their excellent—their valued friend —and 
that, as surely as he is known he is esteemed—that they al! can and do appre- 
‘ciate those many excellent qualities which have so generally endeared him, 
‘either as a husband, a father, or a friend. Knowing this, and feeling this, he 
did believe himself called upon to &e &c. &c. Ail the common place cant of 
compliment is duly gone through ; and the deuce of it is, that the matter don't 
pet ‘here. The toastee (there is no law against coining words as against coin- 
ling half crowns) is in duty bound to return thanks, which process he performs 
iby disclaiming seriatim all the flattery lavished upon him, and too often wind- 
ling up by plastering it more upon another, who in his turn repeats the interest- 
ing.operation. And so it goes round: the mania is as catching as the small- 
pox. Everybody proposes everybody else's health. It would be an insult 
igiven, to leave out any body—received, to be left out by everybody. Conver- 
sation, amusing Or justructive, gives place to a vapid round of compliments, 
neither instructive, nor amusing, nor sincere. You no more mean whet you 
say when you make an ordinary buttering after dinner speech than you do what 
you write, when you finish a letter with ** your most obedient servant.” and ad- 
jdress it to a fellow whom you mean to kick the first time you cat. catch him. 
Eever.—Mehewmet Ali's great dock at Alexandria has, aftera labour of 
eight vears, and a cost of half 4 million sterling, been opened ;—to the great 
satisfaction of the Pasha, who came from Cairo for the oceasion, and caused 
the inauguration to be accompanied with great cereinonia!. The engineer, M. 
|Mougel, Frenchman, has, is said, received from Mchemet Ali cirections to 
take all necessary measures for the one other great work which that prince has 
so much at heart —the construction of the barrage of the Nile The site now 
jfixed upon is the point of junction of the Rosetta and Damietta branches of 
\the river—about ten miles below Cairo. The work will consist of two brid- 
ges, one over cach branch, jommng each other at the extreme point of the Delta, 
\Oue arch of each bridge will be made with a lock, for the purpose of naviga- 
sion Inthe centre of the Delta, and on the sides of the bridges, will be 


that could honestly describe as “ aflurding nothing of the shghtest interest, opened several canals; to which the water of the Nile will be allowed ingress, 


except to the parties,” rushed back, and seized their uote-hooks to catch auy 
word of that variety of rubbish which is of * public interest." My lord paused, 
aud looked thunders, but spoke none. “tam bere, my lord, on the part of 
the boy Dogood,”’ proceeded the undaunted Quixote. His lordship cast « 
moment's glance ou the printed list, and quietly said, “ Mr. Huot, ] see no 
name of any boy Dogood in the paper of causes,” and turned towards the door 
of his room. ‘ My lord !” vociferated the orator, * am [to have no redress 
for an unfortunate youth? [| thought your lordslup was sitting for the redress, 
of injuties in a court of yustice.” Ovo, Mr. Hunt still calmly responded 
the judge, * I am sitting at nisi privs ; and T have no right to redress any in- 
juries, except those which may be brougint before the jury and me in the caus-, 
es appomted for tral.’’  ** My lord,” then said Mr. Hunt, somewhat subdued 
by the unexpected amenity of the judge, “1 ouly desire to protest.” * Ob! 
is that all?” said Lord Ellenborough ; “ by all means protest, and go abou: 
your business !" So Mr. Hunt protested, and went about his business , aud 
my lord went unroilied to his dinner ; and both parties were content. 


Dr. Bucktanv ano Georce Sreruenxson —Once upon a time, at a gathering 
of * fine spirits,” at Drayton Manor, Dr Buckland, Sir Will.am Follett, and, 
Mr. George Steplicnsun, were among the guests assembled. ‘The immortal 
railway engineer ts remarkable for peculiar votions op disputable poits in va 
rious sciences. For instance, he kuows by tue elfect of electricity on a rail, 
whether the road pays orvot; and, as he has gone as deep as wost men mto 
the bowels of the land, he rejects the theortes alike of Werner and Hutton— 


it 


jas may be required. [It 1s stated, as an example ot the saving to be effected 
jy this barrage—that of the 50,000 sakialis, or Persian water-wheels, em- 
ployed mm Lower Egypt, aud worked by not less than 150,000 bullocks, not 
more than 10,000 will be required to irrigate the lands situate at a great distance 
\from the canals, or above their level. 


| A Hint ror tue Tracrartans —Folks are in a mighty stir about the 
matter; bot | think Exeter and London m ght bring ali the people of their own 
mids, if they only knew how to go about the business. I've just been reading 
{Miss Martineau about mesmerism ; and she says this—** It is almost an estab- 
lished opinion among some of the wisest students of mesmerism, that the mind 
jof the somnatmbule [you must ask somebody avout these words] mirrors that 
jof the mesmerist.””. And then she goes on to say—* It certainiy is true to a 
jconsiderable extent, as ts pretty clearly proved when an ignorant child—igno- 
iraut, especially, of the Bible— discourses ef the Scriptures and divinity when 
imesinerised by a clergyman.” 

Now the Bishops have vothing to do but to mesmerise the people—I'm sure 
I've known parsons who've done wonders with sleepy mgreyations—have 
only to get "em ‘to mirror (herr minds,” and they may do as they please with 
crosses, and surplices, and saiuts, and offertory, aud all that. 

| Married in Joke.—The Rochester papers tell a story of a joke made ear- 
nest, Which we lay before our readers for the benetit of such as cet * married 
for fun,” # class, by the by, much larger thaa usually suppesed, It appears 
ithat a sleighing party, having gone out ef town, after dancing and frolicking 


the advocate of water aud the advocate of fire—and announces his own views to their hearts’ content, set out their faces homeward, at two o'clock in the 
with so much original vigor, that they at once startle aud amuse. Sir Robert morning. At four o'clock, the storm being at its highest, the party had toe 


having the leading professor of geology at the same table, with the expounder |stop for daylight at a small tavern near the city, where, huddled together in 
of new notions on stratification, contrived to bring them ito mtellectual colli. ja room too sinmall for a dance, the leaders set their heads to des ising a new 
sion. Mr. Stephenson disputed the facts of fermations as alleged, aud Dr. jmethod of killing time, A wealthy old bachelor and pretty girl of eighteen 
Buckland defended them ; and he combated the argumevts «f his oppouent lwere hauled up to be married, and young attorney in the COLpAnY Was 
with such happy fluency and facile reference, that he crushed his lected to play the parson, or the magistrate. —The young knot-tier, thus ua- 
with as much apparent power as one of the engineer's own locomotives would lceremoniously pressed into service, and duly sensible of the part he was 
an obtruding rabbit, when the cugine was going at the rate of 40 miles an leur. iplayiug, delivered himself of a most eloquent address to the parties, in refer- 
Mr. Stephenson felt that he was worsted, not defeated , but, bemg pleasautly, jetce to the solemn step they were about totake; but the Itapromptu elo- 
and politely cliafed, the eflorts he wade to recover his position ouly served to uence ot the ofliciator only brought down peals of laughter at his meck-se- 
aggravate the pain of his wounds. Although 11 was only a friendly coutrover- [Tlousness, and made the party more urgent to have him proceed; and the 
sy, he was considerably irritated, and be slept but little that might. He was, bachelor being too much ot a gentleman to back out, and the girl pleased 
early up next morning, and he sought to cool his: temper in the spacious gar with the sport, pronounced the words in nuitatiou of her partner and in the 
den of Drayton Manor. He had not taken any turns on the silica when Sir presesice of the selected witnesses, which, according to the laws of New 
William Follett made his appearance. His first. salutation was, “ George, | ‘ork, constituted the parties husband and wife, till death them shal! part. 
you made a pretty fool of vourself last night.’ “I have a strong suspicion of | lhe attorney, having declared the parties man and wife, and given each of 
that kind myself, Sir Willian,” replied Mr Stephenson ; “but Tam couvinced |the parties a certificate, and filed a copy with the town clerk, informed 
that I was right after all.” ‘To be sure you were,” said Sic William ; * but ‘the company that he had done all the law required, and the driver declar- 
you cannot talk. J never beard such a bungler. You were full of facts— "5 that all was ready, the party left the tavern in high glee and made their 
wonderful facts—and Buckland had only sophistry and assertion to oppose to Y#Y into town. Phe next day, the legal adviser of the bridegroom informed 
you. He beat you to a staud-still, because you had no rhetoric.” “1 am, him that he was legally married, and that the laws of that State made no pro- 
Sir William, no lawyer.” “ But | am Come, sit down in this alcove ; and ‘'!°"* for joking. So much for being married in fun, 

now, befure we are called to breakfast, repeat to me your whole theory.” 
Mr. Stephenson did as Sir William wished. He went through the process of | 


tire and wa'er, the operations of electricity, the nature of faults, the position | \ T \ 
of strata. * ‘That will do,” said Sir William. “ Now, at dinner to-day hold | 1 HE AN GLO AMERICAN, 
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your tongue ; leave Buckland to me.” After dinner, Dr. Bucklaud, excited by | 
his triumph of the preceding evening, soou imtroduced mineralogy. Sir) 
Willian, im his gentle, quiet way, drew him a controversy, closed upou | 
him, out-talked him, and prostrated the professor befure ten as eilectually as) 

the professor had overthrown the engineer the evening before. Sir Robert One of the latest acts which have been passed in Congress is 4 very impurt- 
enjoyed the encounter ; no one was displeased ; and, as they arose to retire, aut one to the commercial world of North America ; it relates to new regula- 


Sir William whispered, * George, what do you thiuknow!” ‘+ Think!” re-|jons with respect to the drawback upon Goods which have been imported inte 
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the United States, and upon which the duties have been paid or secured ac- ought not to be more delay in the matter; fast-sailing vessels of no very great 
cording to law; the new law stipulates that such goods, being still in their draft of water, but well-manned, ought to be sent out immediately and in goodly 
original packages, bearing their original marks, and in all respects identical numbers. The earliest instructions to the officers in command should be that 
(each package) with the description in the original invoice, may be exported they sweep those seas of piratical craft, keep a constant look out, speak every 
in such condition to specified places in Mexico, to specified places in Canada,’ thing they fall in with, be constantly seeking information, and—particularly at 
at any of which upon being examined and approved by proper officers of the first—exercise a wholesome severity upon those who do not understand any 
United States a certificate will be granted authorising the exporters to receive other arguments This will answer more good purposes than one. It will in- 
the proper drawback authorised by law, with the exception of 2} per cent de- spire confidence in the trader as well es in the underwriter, it will induce re- 
ducted therefrom, which is intended for the payment of the inspecting officers: spect in the Chinese, and a notion of strength and vigor as well as of the equity 
in this department. of the Western strangers, and it will check the rapacity of those who are 
The specified points of exportation are Chihuahua in Mexico, and Santa Fe in almost robbers by instinct. ‘To du this will require both firmness and ex- 
New Mexico, “ either by the Route of the Arkansas River through Van Buren, pense in the governments, but surely the expense will be covered in the ge- 
or by the Route of the Red River through Fulton, or by the Route of the Mis-/neral safety of property on the sea, and in the employment of capital in trade ; 
souri River through Independence ; also in the direction of the British North, whilst it will convey tothe Chinese that fixed notion which is so usefal in In- 
American Provinces, by way of Plattsburg in the distr.ct of Champlain; of ‘dia,—the notion of irresistible force and national superiority. 
Burlington, Vt. ; of Sackett's Harbour, Oswego, and Ogdensburgh, in the dis- 
trict of Oswegatchie ; of Rochester, in the,district of Presqu’isle ; of Cleve- | As a politic measure, in the matter of the Charitable Bequest Act fur trelend, 
Jand, in the district of Cuyahoga ; of Sandusky and Detroit, and other places) the insertion of the names, as Trustees. of the Dignitaries of Roman Catholic 
on the sea-board from which merchandise may now be imported ; and other) Chureb, was advisable, as leading to amicable feelings towards the people of Ire- 
places which may hereafter be specified. jj‘ene in general, and having a general conciliatury tendency : but in acknowledg- 


The formalities of producing original invoices, certificates of identity, in ing the Catholic hierarchy in a state document,an immense irnovation has been 


spection, approval, and final certificate are such as are well known to the com-| made on the practice of Parliament since the Revolution, oat 
mercial world, and the act itself is one which will doubtless meet general ap-) An English Periodical of ultra-tory principles thus defends this instance of 
‘policy : Fraser's Magazine for last month says ; 


proval. 
The most recent intelligence from the South seems to intimate that the annex: 

resident Jones is not fa e , ment spoke ; butof the bishops and priests, of the clergy and laity, of the 

would prefer the continuance of Texas as an independent government; second- Church of Rome, or that branch of it which exists, and has for centuries exist- 


ly, it is rumoured that the people of Texas generally are disappointed at the * 4, mn that pret of the United Kingdom called Ireland. And the pag ed the 
notion of not being relieved from the debt of the State, and thirdly, that ~ 

ico will not quietly digest the notion of Texas being wrested from her by Uni- jfect independence, both towards the civil government and the people. D» we 
ted States Citizens, and then being incorporated with the United States them- blame the Government for this ? Surely not. The Roman Catholic Church 


selves. ‘Touching the first of these considerations, it is further said that Pre- does exist in Ireland, and exercises prodigious influence, ra wereed we “ 
Cognise its existence in vur acts of parliament or not. Its archbishops an 
*s view is fortified by the consideration of ‘Texas being recognised | hae ; salve 

sident Jones's vi hich. it j d (bishops are prelates inthe Chureh of Christ; no matter with what pertinacity 

by England and France, both of which, It Is asserted, have protested agaist! we may refuse to address them by their titles. Lords and graces they are not; 

any hostilities on the part of Mexico against the Texan independence. Jt is/| for a bishop is not alord, unless a barony be attached to his see; nor an arck- 

hardly to be supposed that either of those great European governments would’ bishop a duke, unless the sovereign so create him. But that De Murray is an 


lend any hand to forward the project of annexation, because Independent Tex. archbishop no man who is at all conversant with caurch matters will deny. We 
uthern therefore, that in recognising the spiritual rank of the Romish, hierarchy 
ie, for the Se Ireland, the Legislature has done a politie thing : for a perseverance in re- 
North America, and would be a means of keeping down to the lowest rate, the! fusing sich recognition only placed our Protestant constitution in the wrong ; 
prices of raw Cotton, Sugar, Tobacco, &c ; nevertheless, we have not the,|we were denying facts that were undeniable, and irritating & body of men whom 
slightest fear that either France. or England, would compromise her own hon. |W could not deprive of dignities that belong to them. 
our and dignity, or the established law of nations, so far as io interfere with | Now is it not remarkable that what could not be perceived at the time of the 
the free action of an independent State, ina matter of national prosperity and | Revolation, when the whole country had been in the habit of looking on Cath: - 
security, where neither of them have the least right to throw itself into the! lic preletes as both de jure and de fucto dignitaries ot the Church and menbers 
discusssion as a party therein, uninvited Tet this matter, therefore, turn how of the Lords’ house of Parliament, and what have ever since been styled 
it may, we are well satisfied that neither England nor France—but more par- * (etular bishops, &e ,” should all at once fail into full acknowledgment, and 
ticularly the former—will offer any obstruction to the settlement of the matte receive all the honours of the “Church of Englsnd as by law establi-hed ?” 
in such manner as the negociating parties shall arrange. |Oh, but says the apologist, “Tae Roman Catholic Church does exist in Ire- 
With regard to the Texas debt, if that were the only obstacle, we should | and,’—no such thing, it is permitted,but not recognised as the National Church 
say that the Texans must be unreasonable indeed, to desire that powerful pro- as by law established, consequently its dignified ecclesiastics are not acknow- 
tection and security which annexation would give them, and desire also to sad ledged as such in legal documenis. We may as well! expect a diploma to be 
dle their benefactors with debt into the bargain. ‘The rather as it asserted that |jacknuwledyed when conferred by that whieh is not a legally constituted au- 
the capabilities of the country are so great that she needs nothing but this very, thority. Jt will be seen that we are arguing on the abstract question, for we 
protection, an! the impalse which she can obtain as a component part of the} {hail the policy of the act as greitly as its warmest advocate could do. 
United States, to enable her to clear off her debts herself, as she honourably | But we incline to the belief that something besides mere policy has a hand 
ought to do, within a very short time. In the progress of the proposed nego- 'n this. The gre wth of Tractarianism is tu us visible therein ; a returning re- 
ciations therefore, we may presume that the U. S. Government will stand firm |zard to Romauism, its dogmata, and its discip!ine, begins to shew itself in ad- 
as to this point, which Texas cannot by any means justiiably insist upon, ditional respect to its priesthood. The edinission that these dignities mnlong to 
As to the thirdly, it is but a bottle of smoke, unless Mexico can succeed —a |them is a direct admission of the papal authority, within the United Kingdom, 
most unlikely matter—to persuade the principal European governments that, and es worthy of the consideration of the English Protestant Hierarchy, of the 
the independence of ‘Texas was an insidious proceeding on the part of the Uni-| | English Government, and even of the Queen herself. Let this likewise be 
ted States, with the ultimate view of obtaining it into the Union. Yet on the! considered, with the Coronation oath before those who reflect on the subject. 


aggregate of all these causes, we shall probably find that the passing of the | *.* Magna est veritas et pravalebit !—We trust our readers will give us 
Texas Annexatiun Bill in Congress, was about the easiest part of the een | credit to allow that we do not often trouble thei about our private differ- 
of carrying the measure into effect. ences with others ; and that they will agree with us that there are such things 
mere inuendoes which are so pointed that to pass them by would be a tacit 
The latest arrivals fom China inform us thatthe waters in the vicinity of|| admission of their force. We will never pass such things by, whensoever we 
that empire are dreadfully infested by Pirates, who rob on an immense scale \can unmark treachery and falsehood as intended towards us, and however little 
and are ascruel as they are rapacious. Now this was a contingency which 6 may cate for the purposed mischief, we shall try to drag the offender into 
ought surely to have been foreseen by both the British Government and ‘that of) open view. But to our immediate subject. In a cotemporary Journal of last 
the United States, and ought to have been provided for, from the very earliest ac iSetentan is the fullowing notice :— 
tion upon the several treaties which have been concluded between those coun-|| The Allien plates and for dene 
tries and the Celestials. ‘The Malays and other predatory peop'e have always posed of by Mr. John H Scott. Other persons selling the Nelson, Monument, 
been of known character from the earliest and smallest intercourse in that quar. |d-c., are unauthorized to do so, and cannot have properly obtained them.”’ 
ter of the world ; and when it is considered how far from home are the British | This was published in one edition, in another it was expunged—we suppose 
and American vessels when trading to that quarter, what a large scale of ship-| it was not intended to meet our eye, as we are well aware that such things 
ping it requires for so distant a voyage, and how great the augmentation must /have frequently before been done in the same quarter. It is very ingeniously 
be of numbers since the recent treaties were signed, it would seem that it was done too—the truth is closely mixed with the fiction—* the Albion plates and 
the duty of the governments to send a sufficient strength of the national ma- embellishments,”"—* persons selling the Nelson, Mononent, &e.,"—* canno, 
rine to spread a wholesome terror among the marauders, and to assure the||have properly obtained them.” Thus leading his readers to understand that 
peaceful merchant of reasonable security in the course of his useful pursuits.||the Monument was an embellishment for the Albion, and that some person who 
was selling them had obtained them in an improper manner; when the truth is, 


The neglect of the two governments in this case is a lamentable one, be i 
cause every instance of piratical success is so much encouragement to insolence,| that copies of the Monwment were purchased fiom the publisher of the plate to 


and so much additional stimulus to the occupation of the robber; but there) present to such subscribers to the Albion as showed strong symptoms of 
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degestion,” ant it was free far is ts purchewe ag wate for rhe 


quest of dur Canada Ageut we purcliased 4 futher of these prints fer kin, 


and we presume, as we paid for them, that it was not a tery unproper transac: 
tion. 
As we have our hand in, there is another transaction to which we may as 


well allude. Some eighteen or twenty months ago this high-minded (!) con- 


temporary announced that he had “ accidentally and unexpectedly ”’—we quote 
from memory—come into possession of an engraved plate of Washington—it 
would not do to tell his readers that this was only done to injure us, as we had 
an engraving of the same subject commenced several weeks before lis,—but 
by announcing it as unexpectedly falling into his hands, he thought his readers 
could not know to the contrary,—he was striving to make white the outside o! 
the sepulchre. 

Were it not that this *‘ notice” is another attempt to strike and be unseen, 
and that it is an attempt to throw an imputation on an Agent of ours in Cana: 
da,—we could almost have been contented to laugh at the squib, and treat it 
with silent contempt ; but as it is we are bound to protect, as far as we can, 
the calumniated absent. 

*,* We last week announced that a party of friends of Mr. W. F. Broogh 
had resolved themselves into a commi'tee for the purpose of giving a Compli- 
mentary Concert in testimony of their respect for him, both professionally aud 
individually. We perceive by the Advertisement in our columns to-day tuat 
this is totake place at the Italian Opera House on Wednesday evening the 
26th inst ; being postponed until that time in consequence of uext week being 
holy week. We lave heard that kind offers of gratuitous service have already 
been made by Madame Pico, who remains in town purposely, Madame Ovo, 


Sig. De Beguis, Messrs. Kyle, Jr, Groneveldt, &c., and there is every proba | 


bility of its being a profitable concern—but to be sure it is to 4 true hearted 
generous fellow, to whem every liberal spirited man wishes well. We may 
know more of the details of this Concert ere our next issue. 


Travian Orers.—We understand that Sig. De Beguis lias been for the last 
three weeks negotiating for Palmo's Opera House, and that he has now nearly 
completed arrangements for two years or more commencing from November 


uext. ‘The Signor’s plans are on a grand scale, if we are rightly informed, and | 
| 


worthy of his former reputation as lupresariv. His design is to nunport fresh 
talent of a high order from the * Land of Song,” to unite with the best already 
here ; for which purpose he intends et her to visit his native land (Italy) him 
self, or to depute an efficient emissary to make the necessary arrangements. 
Oue of the principal features in lis contemplated scheme is to produce here all 
the most recent operatic compositions whicl, have been successful m London 
and Paris, besides the standard works of the Shakspeare of Music, Mozart, such 
as “Il Don Giovanni,” and inastyle like that in which he was wout to per- 


form it with Garcia, Ambrogetti, &c. &c., at the Italian Opera, London. More | 


of this, however, under our musical head, vext week. 


Drama. 


Park Tuearre —The house was opened on Wednesday evening for the 
Spring season, and with a newly imported dramatic production from the pen of 
Mr Buckstone. Some of the London journals speak in very laudatory terms 
of this piece, asserting that it draws great houses nightly (at the Adelphi) aud 
that the acting of Celeste is beyond praise. We cau readiy believe the last 
assertion, particularly as the character sustained by her is one of complete 
melo-dramatic construction, and her broken English would not be any dispar- 
agement of the mode of performing it ; but for the rest, the proposed scope of 
it is far beyond Mr. Buckstone’s genius, and he has contrived to mix up incon- 


gruities—we suppose to soften a little ‘ the pathetic” —which are greatly absurd | 


and in no degree humorous. It is a three act play, in which the first act is 


placed in the year 1745, and each successive act is two years in advance of the | 
previous one ; thus constructed like some of the modern French romantic | 


dramas, of which he seems to be an admirer. The play is called “ Green 
Bushes, or a hundred years ago,” and the following is a brief synopsis of the 
argument. Connor O’Kennedy (Dyott) an Irish gentleman has fallen under 
the surveilla,ce of government, and his designing brother George (Barry) per- 
suades hii to flee to America as being in imminent danger. The affectionate 
wife, Geraldine (Mrs. Abbott) of George joins in the entreaty,promising to fol- 


low him as soon as possible, and the warm-hearted foster sister, Nelly O'Neil | 


(Mrs. Knight) engages to take the greatest care of the r only child, Eveleen. 
(Miss King) until better times, when they may return again to their native land 
The treacherous George has an unscrupulous tool for his purposes in Mur och 
(Fisher) who however takes care to hold a rod over the head of his base em- 
ployer. Thus ends the first act. 

The second act opens near the banks of the Mississippi, where—shame to 
constancy and honour—Connor O’ Kennedy has formed an illicit connexion with 
Miami (Miss Ellis) a daughter of a Frenchman and an Indian woman. He has 


line Miami for assistance. O'Resnedy dying itt ihe ptes 
serie botii protection for his wife, froui Miami, aud eapires w.thout 
the fatal secret beng disclosed. Stung with remorse Miami throws herself 
into the Mississippi, but is picked up by a gang of Rafters descending the 
stream, The act closes. 

The third act is again in Ireland. George O Kennedy is in possession of 
the family estate, his brother is supposed dead, and the child, which has been 
stolen away, is presumed dead also. Murtoch has become a great man, and a 
sul greater blackguard. Miami is now Madame St. Aubert, and in possession 
of the wealth ard estates of her father's family. Travelling in Ireland she 
falls iu with a beautiful and ill-treated girl, whom she perceives to be Eveleen 
through the means of the miniature which she has always retained about her ; 
she takes the child under her protection. Inthe meantime Nelly O'Neil is 
wandering about alinost heartbroken in quest of her darling. George want- 
ing proof of his brother's death learns that the two men, the showman and his 
assistant can give lim the necessary proof, aud that Madame St. Aubert also 
can corroborate their testimony. At this lady's house therefore they are all as- 
sembled, when Nelly O'Neil finds her lest darling, the mother finds her child, 
the scheines of George O’ Kennedy are blown up,Madame St Aubert gives her 
fortune to Eveleen, aud dies ; ail this without either the villainy of the brother 
or the murderous act of Miami being disclosed—except to the audience. 

But why is the picce called ** Green Bushes! Simply because Nelly fre- 
qaently sung the ballad of that name, and had taught the child to sing it; and 
because it was Nelly’s singing of that song in the street being recog- 
‘mised by the child in the room, which caused the recovery of the lost dear 

one. 

Iu this piece Mrs Abbott played Geraldine admirably indeed, we have never 

seen her approach to such a degree of excellence ; and Mrs Knight was pa- 
thos itself, but that the Jiish was not a very happy brogue. Miss Ellis, Chip- 
pendale, and Skerrett had parts to play altogether unworthy of them, and the 
character of George O Kenvedy was writen in the style of the most hacknied 
villain of the old school. It went off very coolly, and the house itself was 
positively cold ; the latter fault cau be amended, but it is impossible to warm 
‘the other except by putting the MS. ite the fire. 
Bowery Tuearre.— When we say that Mrs. Shaw has been playing Neiwh- 
hour Constance, we announce a treat there which there is no greater to be 
found at present within the dramatic world of this contivent. She is indeed 
a powerful expounder of the Knowles female characters, which although uot 
very true to nature are forcible in theatrical situations aud representations. In 
ithe parts of Constance, the Countess,Marianna, &c., she has no rival in Ameri- 
ca, and she does and must draw immense houses wherever she performs 
them. 

Oryaric Tutarre. —The most recent novelties here have been rather evanes- 
cent; true the manager hes so large a stock of good things, that he may well 
bring them beiore the public until something that Ars deliberate judgment 
shall approve be ready for presentation. In our present remarks, however, we 
do not include * The Bybea-man’s Girl,” a burlesque of Balfe’s * Bohemian 
Girl,” which from indisposition we have not yet witnessed, but are informed 
that it is a capital hit. 

Cuatuam Tueatre.—This house continues to Jo an excellent business, for 
which it is greatly indebted to the performances of Messrs. Rice (Jim Crow), 
Dunn, and Miss Reynolds. The first of these, by his Orello, throws the Othello 
of Shakspeare deeply into the shade ‘The second is * that Rascal Jack,” 
and the lady as umes the outward man of ‘he immortally infamous Jack Shep- 
pard in romautic gaise, and makes him as interesting a personage in reality, 

as ever Captain Macheath was in burlesque opera. 


Literarn Notices. 


Look ro tue Env, or Tae Bennets Aproap Mrs. Ellis.—New 
York, Harper & Brothers—The name of the author of “The Women of 
'|England,” and other works of similar cal.bre and design, is a sufficient |-tter 
‘of introduction of the book before us to society. Its very title intimates that 
‘a lesson is intended rather than that entertainment is proposed ; yet, neverthe- 
less, here is as fair a proportion of the latter as of the former, and both are good 
of their kind. It is very true that we seldom like physic when it is given as 
physic, and we all prefer to have a good moral so covered up that we are not 
sensible of the design to having it propounded “for our good,”—perverse 
generation that we are. This, however, we may say of Mrs. Ellis, that she 
os all the religion of Mrs. Sherwood without her comparative fanaticism of 


spirit, and that she is more lively with quite as important an object in view. 
Tue Nevitues or Garnersrowy, No 3.—By the Author of Harry Lor- 


“requer,”” 4c.—New York, Harpers.—This edition, when completed, will, we 
| presume, be included in the cheap series of English novels, now in course of 
publication by the Harpers of this city. 


begun to feel remorse at his conduct, and is sitting alone in melancholy reflec. Tue Treasury or History, No. 3—By Samuel Maunder —New York, 
tion when his wife, Geraldine, strays almost exhausted into his cottage. The Daniel Adee —This number of the work contains the continuation of the His- 
meeting is partially witnessed by Miami who vows reveuge; she picks up a tory of England from the close of the reign of Richard Coeur de Lion, together 
letter and the miniature of the child Eveleen which have dropped ou the floor with the reigns of John, of Henry III., E:ward [., Edward {J., Edward IIL, 
and then sallies out into the forest with her rifle in hand. Seeing the restored and Richard IL, to the reign of Henry IV., “ the first since the dark and cruel 
pair in affectionate converse she fires at O’Kennedy and then fais. A show- superstition of the Druids who disgusted and horrified the inhabitants of Eng- 
man in search of novelties (Skerrett) and his attendant, an old seamen, (Chip- land with the awful sight of a fellow-creature yielding up his breath amid the 
pendale) witness the act,and as they want arms they pick up Miami's rifle and ineffable tortures of the sacriticial Qames ;"' (jp. 343). The work deepens in 
depart with an Indian squaw (Mrs. Duvenel) to whom the seaman has become. interest as it proceeds, and bids fair to form one of the most valuable works on 


attached. Geraldine presently comes on the stage, and ignorant who has shot | History extant. Jt will be completed in twelve numbers, 
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We are delighted to learn that the cause of apprehension so earnestly ex- 
pressed by our correspondent * Philo Humanitas” is entirely at an end. The 
Rotunda, late the Post Office, is to become the location of the “ New Gallery 
of the Fine Aris” The anticipations of refusal on the part of the Court of 
Assistant A‘dermen, and of his Honor the Mayor, having been happily enfound. 
ed. We confess that we had not any fears on this head, as regarded the Chie! 
Magistrate of the city, himself. becanse through a long course of acquaintance 
with him, we have ever found him siding with the cause of liberality and taste. 
and have believed that if he felt any doubts as to the propriety of acquiescing 
in this measure, they originated in the notion of that economy which in his 
public capacity he was bound to maintain. On this, however, there is no oera- 
sion to dwell farther; the boon is granted, the cultivation of public taste is 
hereby greatly encouraged, the Fine Arts receive an additional and powerfa 
stimulus, and in the course of a very few years, the annual exhibition in New 
York, may honorably vie with those of any other city of the civilized world 
The preparations at the Rotunda, are proceeding with all proper despatch, and 
the pictures, statuary, castings, and engrevings, will very shortly be ready 
there for regular exhibition ; the concluding day of opening at the Academy 
of Design, was last Saturday, and all is in a state of transit, in time to allow 
the Council of the National Academy of Design to commence their arrange- 
ments for the Annual exhibition of works under the auspices of that valuable 
Society. 

Touching this last, we trust that the council will excuse a few words of re- 
mark, which are intended with al! candour, and with as warm a desire for the 
promotion of the Arts, as its most zealous advocates could wish, yet with a due 
deference to opinions most probably founded on more correct experience. It 
kas always appeared to us that the minimum of artistic excellence for permis 
sion to exhibit has hitherto been placed too low. Perhaps in the comparative 
infancy of the American Schooi of Art, it may not be altogether inexpedient 
to allow a young artist to exhibit his well executed copy of a first rate original ;, 
but in granting the permission a sound discretion should be used. ‘There ought. 
tu be evident marks of genius in the ¢ pyist as displayed in the spirit of his 
copy, and the eyes of the experienced arbiters should see more than a close 
adherence to fidelity in touch, tint, and general effect, although these should 


‘the Gallery ; the other * Sugaring off,” has only just been received. The 
former of these compositions tells its own story most clearly, and with the 
exception of one or two misplaced circumstances, it does so most forcibly. 
(The chief figure is that of a young married man whose patriotic feelings 
‘inspiratively indece him to join his countrymen inthe martial field. There is 
,a noble ardour in his countenance as he hears approaching the door a compa- 
triot, seen in the back ground, who seems to advance hastily with musket on 
shoulder ; the young wife is in the foreground with an infant ou her lap, whilst 
.an elder child, a girl ,is elasping his knees and looking up to him with eagerness. 
he aged father is minutely examining the weapon with which the young sol- 
dier is about to arm himself, and the venerable mother seems to be addressing 
iim as inciting hit to courage and perseverance in his holy purpose, whilst 
she points upwards towards heaven as if intimating that there his purpose is 
approved and that he will be under the most powerful guardianship. Jt is to the 
story of the father and the mother that we object. The time of Spartan hero- 
ism and of Spartan restraint of the maternal feelings is gone by, we trust for 
ever; it was a barbarous and unnatural portion of human history. The 
parental incitement to active patriotism should have emanated froin the old 
father, but he ts so intent on examining the lock of his son's musquet that we 
‘do not even see his face and its workings ; the mother’s countenance ought to 
have expressed that womanly and maternal solicitude mixed nevertheless with 
approbation of his holy course, but here it is stern exhortation, as if she had 
been bronght up in the camp, the senate house, and the popular meeting. 
These we take it are faults in the composition, but we must say that the in- 
dividual figures are in the abstract good ; the drawing of the pictures is excel- 
lent, the colouring is judicious, the grouping natural, the story—with the above 
exceptions—iighly interesting,and the whole exhibits in the artist strong marks 
of genius. 

The other picture, ‘* Sugaring off.” is of a much more peaceful nature, 
consisting of groups of neighbours assembled whilst one 1s guing through his 
annual periodical employment of tapping the Sugar Maples upon his farm and 
builing the Syrup to its proper consistency. This is a charming idea as 
charmingly embodied on cauvass. In the middle of the foreground stands the 
farmer himself ; close on his right, in the forest are two large iron kettles, in 
which are boiling maple Syrup, and the fire beneath them is low as if the 
operation of the boiling were there nearly completed. In one hand he holds a 


not be wanting. A too great indulgence in this respect, would tend to make) stick with a ring at the end of it, which end we are to presume he has dipped 
exhibitors copyists, instead of original designers. On the other hand, there! into one of the kettles, and he is in the act of blowing through the ring to try 
are lamentably such a number of mere paltry daubs presented and admitted if the syrap will erystalize, in which case it has boiled sufficiently. A laughing 
for exhibition both here and elsewhere, that the effect on entering the Saloons,| pretty lass is precipitately retreating from the blast, for fear of catching some 
is that of irrepressible disgust, which one can hardly shake off even upon ap-| of the syrup on her clothes, whilst behind her a tine looking young fellow—a 
proaching a work of real merit; it is in truth not unlike the effect of having) beau of hers, perhaps—is laughing at her apprehensions. On the left of the 
wholesome food offered before one has shaken off the nausea of sea sickness. | foreground is another group of young persons sittiag upon trunks of felled 

We are willing to believe—and indeed do believe—that there is a benevolent) maple, tasting the produce and apparently enjoying the scene. In the middle 
feeling in this, and that councils thus incautiously letting in so many abortive ground is a young girl ov her knees drinking syrup out of a cann held up to 
attempts, do not wish to crush the first efforts of genius which might one day her mouth by a lad ; still further back in the forest is another kettle under 
arrive at eminence. But this we conceive to be a wrong view of the case | which the fire burns briskly, and the smeke of which mingles beautifully among 
there are but too many of these things in which not @ rey of genius is discov-| (e bare branches of the trees. In the back ground a man is seen approach- 
erable ; in the inartistic attempts of the first emersion of genius, there is al-) ing with cenns full of syrup towards the kettle nearest him. There is not any 
ways discoverable amongst the most faulty specimens a mark ur two, a touch,’ snow on the ground, but a siight touch of snow wreath here and there denotes 

a hit, which may redeem the piece from utter condemnation ; but we have seen} the earliest approach of spring. The artist has kept accurately in view the 
in exhibitions, on both sides of the At!antic, trash of the most unmitigable peculiar bark and grain of the maple tree, and in snort has made out an inteili- 


quality, which it would have been actually chari y to exclude from the public! 
view. 

It may be said that to refuse a picture offered for exhibition is to injure the 
growth of Art; we believe otherwise, and think that too much fecility relaxes, 
the care, attention, and study, which any department of art requires. Jt must! 
not be considered that severe enimadversion, or silent contempt, will generally 
stimulate to improvement ; the former is placed to the score of uncandid criti- 
cism, or of sheer envy, the latter either to the public want of taste, or to the 
unfair arrangements of the council in placing the picture in a bad position. 


We do therefore, earnestly hope that in adinitting pictures for exhibition, an 


independent action will be adopted, and that nothing shal! be presented which 
is altogether offensive to general notions of astistical skill and taste. This 
may be done with suavity of manner, though we confess we do not expect it 
to be always sitisfactory to the rejected candidate for distinction ; but the coun-, 
cil have no right to expect that their office enables them to repose on a bed of 
roses, and they must determice to put up with such inconveniences, if they are) 
truly imbued with a sincere love of art. We think that a rigid, yet temperate. 
perseverance in this discriminating action, so far from repressing rising genius 
will have a tendency to stimulate that which is real/y such, to succeed better 
on the following year. 

Before we quit this division of our subject, we will utter our hope that, when 
the Rotunda shall be finished. for the reception of visitors, some steps may be 
taken, by which the young may be allowed to visit the gallery under easy mod- 


ification of circumstances, and that the laboring classes may be possessed of 

certain reasonable facilities for occasional admission. These two kinds of ad- 
mission may be turned to immense advantage, both in the cultivation of taste, 
and inthe direction of rational amusement; and there will in truth, be as much 
lone for morals as for manners by such a course. 


New York Art Unton.—This excellent association has added recently, 


to its stock of clever compositions, two pictures by a highly promising artist, 
Mr. Matteson. One of them * The Spirit of ’76,” has been a few weeks in 


| a sheep, sometimes larger than the others. 
| ancient sarcophagus, engraved in Ciampini. 


gible and interesting tale. ‘The main fault we have to find in the picture is 
one of no great measured magnitude, though it is one at which female beauty 
feels a little outraged,and moreover it is one rather of carelessness shan of igno- 
‘rance ;—one of his female figures squints very much and another has got a 
slight cast of oblique vision, which however gives somewhat an air of espie- 
glerve to her character, without distorting her beauty much. 

Looking at the ‘out ensemb/e of this artist's labor as bere displayed, we are 
inclined to offer him our congratulations thereon, for he has assuredly laid 
ithe foundation of a high reputation as a painter of original designs ; and 
we shall look with no small solicitude for furcher coal of his advancing 
skill. 


SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART. 


BY MRS. JAMESON. 
1V.—The Twelve Apostles. 

The earliest representations of the Twelve Apostles were, like those of the 
Four Evangelists, purely emblematical. ‘They were figured as twelve sheep, 
with Christ in the midst, raised on an eminence, as the Lamb of God, or as 
‘the Good Shepherd, holding a lamb in his arms. ‘Thus represented, we find 
them in the cemetery of the Catacombs, on ancient Christian sarcophagi, and 
in the oldest Christian churches. In the churches this representation was near- 
ly uniform, and the situation always the same. They were placed in a line, 
immediately under the decoration of the vaut of the absis ; in the centre, the 
Lamb, on an eminence ; on one side, six sheep issuing from the city of Jeru- 
salem ; on the other, six sheep issuing from the city of Bethlehem,—the whole 
disposed in a regular line, forming a kind of frieze above the tribune where 
stood the high altar. Examples inay be found in the most ancient churches 
‘at Rome,—as Santa Maria in Trastevere, St. Praxede, St. Clement, St. Ce- 
cilia, and St. Mark In this merely allegorical representation, and in the ex- 
treme simplicity and solemnity of the arrangement, there is something singu- 
larly striking to the imagination. The next step was to represent the A posties 
as twelve men, al! alike, each with a sheep, and Christ in the middle, also with 
They are thus represented on an 

Again, in some of the oldest 


churches we fiad tuem as twelve venerable men, bearing tablets in their hands : 
‘no emblems to distinguish one from another, but their names inscribed be- 
‘hind each : there was a striking example of this arrangement in the ancient 


church of St. Paul, at Rome, and another in the church of the Navicella. In 
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later times, the Apostles were placed in a circle or « group round the Saviour)'senting St. Peter enthroned, holding the Gospel and the have. In all these 


in glory ; and it became usual to distinguish each of them by some emblem) 
taken from the history of his life and death. Thus, 
St. Peter bears the keys, or a fish. 


keys, are of such perpetual occurrence as to defy all attempt to particularize 
them, and so familiar as to need no further illustration I may mention, as one 


St. Paul, the sword. ' of the finest, thar of Fra Bartolomeo, in the Quirinal, at Rome. 

St. Andrew, the transverse cross. | Those scenes and incideuts related in the Gospels in which St. Peter is a 
St. James major, the pilgrim’s staff. | principal or a conspicuous figure, I shall enlarge upon when treating of the 
St. James minor, a club. | subjects taken from the life of Christ ; and shall merely indicate afew of them 
St. John, the chalice, with the serpent sometimes the eagle also. ‘here, as illustrating the manner in which St. Peter, is introduced and treated 
St. Philip, the statf or crosier, sutmounted by a cross. | in such subjects. There is the * Calling of Peterand Andrew,’ where the two 
St. Thomas, a carpenter's rule. | brothers are kneeling at the fect of the Saviour, the fishing-boats and the lake 
St. Bartholomew, a large knife. of Gennesareth in the background : a veautiful example of this subject is the 
St. Simon, the saw. picture of Ghirlandajo, in the Vatician. St. Andrew presenting St. Peter to 
St. Matthew, the purse our Saviour, by Cavalucci, is another version of the same subject. Most fre- 
St. Thaddeus (or Jude), the halberd. quently, St. Andrew is at the feet of our Saviour, and St. Peter sitting on the 
St. Matthias, the lance ' edge of the boat, or descending fromit The‘ Walking on the Sea,’ of which 


The meaning and origin of these attributes will be explained presently ; but the most ancient and the most celebrated representation is Giotto’s movaic, 
before entering on the individual history and character of the Apostles, I shall now over the principal door of St. Peter's, at Rome. Rubeus has trea’ed the 
mention a few among the most celebrated examples of the series of the Twelve, same subject finely The ‘ Miraculous Draught of Fishes’, of which the most 
as represented in places of worship or in detached pictures. celebrated example is the Cartoon of Raphael, at Hampton Coun. Kubens 

As statues in churches, the Aposties are usually placed on the screen or in has also treated the same subject with astonishing vigour and animation in his 
frout ef the altar. In St. Mark's, at Venice, there is a series of fourteen sta- great altar piece at Malines. ‘ St. Peter finding the Tribute Money,’ by Ru- 
tues thus placed ; the twelve Apostles, with St. Mark and the Virgin :—grand /bens, 1s inthe same cathedral. Inthe Transfiguration ; in the Last Supper : 
colossal figures, the work of Jacobello in the fifteenth century. Jn contrast in tne* Washing the Feet of the Disciples’ ; in the Agony and the Betrayal, St. 
with these, and as a beautiful example of the Gothic sculptural treatment, Peter is introduced as a more or less promivent figure, but always to be distin- 
I may mention the Twelve Apostles on the tomb of St. Sebald, in his churcn | guished from the other Apostles. In the scene of the Betrayal of Christ, St. 
at Nuremburg. cast in bronze by Peter Vischer, about 1490 They are two’ Peter cutting off the ear of Malchus is sometimes a too promment group ; and 
feet high, all varied, allremarkable for the characteristic expression of the { remember an old German print, in which St. Peter, having cut off the ear, is 
heads, and the grand simplicity of the attitudes and draperies.* In frescoes busied in replacing it. * St. Peter denying the Saviour’ has not often been 
and musaics, they are usually in a line on each side of the Saviour ; or group- painted ; it seems to have been avoided in general by the best Italian painters, 
ed ; or placed in a circle round the dome ; sometimes we have only half-length| as derogatory to the character and dignity of the Apostle. The only exam- 
figures in medallions (Hess has lately painted them thus on the vault of the ples {can recollect are, in the later Italian and Flemish schools: one by Va- 
All Saints’ Church, at Munich) ; sometimes they are seated or throned amid lentin, who was not remarkable for eleveted feeling ; ove in the Louvre (985) 
clouds, as attending the triumph of the Saviour. The Twelve Apostles of ‘also from the Caravaggio school : one by Teniers, and one by Rembrandt : 
Correggio, in the San Giovanni at Parma, are an eminent example of this the first adopting it as a vehicle for a guard-room scene, soldiers playing at 
treatment, remarkable for the discriminating propriety of character, as well as cards, armour, &c ; the other as a velicle for a fine artificial light. The * Re- 
the sublimity of the general conception. Michael Angelo, in his * Last Judg- pen‘ance of Peter,’ on the contrary, is a subject often treated, but in the later, 
ment,’ has grouped them round the Saviour. ‘not in the earlier schools of Italy, and particularly by the painters of the Bo- 

Very celebrated are the Twelve Apostles, engraved by Mare Antonio, after /ogna school ; in some instances most beautifully : it was a subject peculiar 
Raphael's designs, each with his appropriate attribute, and all admirably dis-| !y suited to the genius of Guercino, who excelled in the expression of profound 
criminated in form and beating. ‘There is a set by Lucas van Leyden, rather ‘ther than elevated feeling, and by him there is a picture of St. Peter, 
smaller, but magnificent in point of feeling. ‘These two sets should be compar- * Weeping bitterly,” while the Virgin sits by, in motionless grief. (Louvre, 
ed together as the most perfect examples of the best Italian and best German’ 1037.) Lanfranco, Ribera, and Contarini have treated it. In the Louvre is a 
manner ; being quite different in character, yet, in point of style, as fine as pos Very small, but most beautiful example by Murillo, in which the treatment is 
sible. Both are inthe British Museum. There is another series by Parmigi- ore ideal, than literal as 10 fact ; two figures only, the Saviour bound to a 
anino, exceedingly graceful, but far less subline. In the Boisserce Gallery. column, and St. Peter kneeling before him, in an attitude of the deepest an- 
there is a fine set by Israel von Meckenem, in the old German style, full of guish and hamiliation, Half-length figures of St. Peter, looking up with an 
p Ofound expression. St. John the Baptist is here included in the number of ©*pression of repentant grief, and wringing hishands,are of frequent occur- 
Apostles. | rence, more especially in the iater followers of the Bologna schoo!s 

In the later schools of art, the proper attributes and characters of the Apos- |, The delivery of the Keys to Peter, and the Charge to Peter ( Feed my 
tles are frequently neglected or mistaken. There is a series engraved by Agos isheep,”) either in separate pictures or combined into one (as in the Cartoon of 
tino Carracci, famous as works of art, which. compared in sentiment and treat-,|Raphael,) have been of course favorite subjects in that church, which founds 
ment with those of Raphael, L v. Leyden aud Peter Vischer, must be pro | !8 authority on these particular circumstances. A most beautiful example is 
nounced vulgar: here St.John is drinking out of his cup; an idea which the preture of Peragino wm the Vatican: the conception is quite ideal; the 
might strike some people asa picturesque improvement—but it is in vile taste. (COMposition regular even to formality, yet solemn and siriking : it contains 
Thaddeus has a saw as well as Simon ; Peter has the papal tiara at his feet ; *wenty-one figures: in the centre Peter, kneeling on one knee, receives the 
James minor, bears the carpenter's rule ; and Bartholomew has his skin thrown |Keys from the hand of the Saviour ; the apostles and disciples are arranged on 
over his shoulders. ‘jeither side behind Christ and St. Peter; the background is architectural, a 

For the present, these examples will suffice to indicate the various styles in “¢mple in the midst, and on each side a triumphal arch. In the Cartoon at 
which the Apostles have been treated asa series. or grouped in their collective Hampton Court, the scene is an open plain ; Christ stands on the righ’, in front 
character : we shall now consider them separetely. | St. Peter kveels, with the keys in his hand, Christ extends one hand to Peter, 

The various events of the life of St. Peter are recorded in the Gospels and 20d with the other points to a flock of sheep in the back ground ;*—the other 
the Acts so minutely, that I may presume themto be familiar to the reader. @postles standing behind Peter, show in each countenance, the different manner 
From these we may deduce his character, which appears to have been more |!? which they are affected by the words of the Saviour Poussin has treated 
remarkable for passion and energy than sustained power. His traditional and|| #€ same subject ; Guido, Muzisno, and others; in the Flemish school, Ru- 
legendary history is full of incidents, miracles, and wonderful and picturesque °®®S- ; Y ’ 
nenae: and considering his importance and popularity as the Priose of The!| Peter and John. curing the lame man at “ the gate called Beautiful,” is the 
Apostles, and the founder of the Church of Rome, we cannot be surprised that. subject of one of the Cartoons; and the Miracles of Peter and John, where 
representations of him in his individual character, as well as of his life and ac- ‘hey bring out the sick, and place them in the shadow of Peter, that they may 
tions, should everywhere abound. Other saints have usually some locality in 4 healed, we find beautifully treated by Massacciv, among the famous frescoes 
which they are particularly venerated ; St. Peter, as the head of the Catholic, of the Brancacci Chapel at Florence, also by Perin del Vaga, by Nicolo Pous- 
Charch, is a universal saint : but his chief seat is at Rome, where the grandest Si. and by Romanelli. 
temple ever raised by mortal hands has been built to enshrine bis relics. y the has by by 

In single representations, or as one of the series of Apostles, St. Peter is an The D of 
old man, with a robnst figure, a broad forehead, aud an open, undaunted counte- | 

’ |\Death of Sapphira, by Poussin, 1s in the Louvre. We have the Death of Dor- 
nance ; generally (but not always) bald, because so described by St. Clement | by Le S me A tended - h. St. Pet dt th 
and St. Jerome. His deyortment, whether seated or standing, is more reso- th fe P vad 
lute than dignified. He bears in his hand the two keys, one of gold and one hed oy ts 
of silver, to absolve and to bind (Matth. c. xvi. v. 19); or, according to another, hife, by Costansi, ie in the Vatican. - : 8 


version, one is of gold, one of iron, opening the gates of heaven and of hell : The lsapti . : = 
mnprisonment of Peter, and his deliverance by a celestial visitant, offer 
occasionally a third key expressing the dominion over earth, heaven, and hell. ‘such obvious points of dramatic and picturesque effect that they have been re- 


Sometimes, when he figures among the disciples in the Gospel stories, he holds | ated in 
a . —_ : y variety of style. Masaccio has represented St. Peter in Prison 
# fish, as a of at a vocation (as in the * Three Apostles’ by Cara \Nlooking through his grated window, while St. Paul stands outside communing 
him (Acts, xii. 7), a noble composition. Raphael has painted the same 
pres ge book, i. e. the 
Gospel, in one hand. When represented as founder of the Church of Rome, subject, in the Vatican. Gerard Honthorst, who excelled in effects of artificial 


he is usually seated on a throne ; one hand raised in act to bless ; the keys and light, of course seized upon this subject. Rembrandt has painted it with his 


a scrollinthe other. He is thus exhibited in the famous bronze statue in St. ph Wishes Cont: 
Peter’s, at Rome : also in a very old panel picture of the eleventh century, think, five or six prison scenes of vast gloomy architecture, in which a little 
in the church of San Pietro in Bianchi. at Siena: With all the defects of hard, St. Peter and an angel, or a St. Peter and sentinel, placed somewhere as figu 

and imperfect execution, the expression of this ancient effigy is very fine and| int, ona the tether serve te give the 
solemn (vide d'Agincourt, 97). Also in a picture of Cima, in the Milan Gal- |p? The story of sel and Simon Magus, is one of n enest extraordinary and 
lery, where he is not merely enthroned, but wears the triple tiara as Pope ; the | yo. popular of the legends connected with St. Peter. Simon, a famous ma- 
keys lie at his feet ; on one side stands St. John the Baptist, and on the other gician among the Jews, had astonished the whole city of Jerusalem by his 


St. Paul. Again, we have St. Pecer‘in the pontificial habit, and wearing the | ext : 
‘!wonderful feats, but his inventions end sorceries were overcome by the real 
tiara, by Herrera ;+ also, in the Vienna Gallery, is a pictore by Mengs, repre- miracies of Peter, asthe Egyptian magi hid been conquered by pA St. 


|Augustin tells us, av a characteris'ic trait of the fiery spirited apostle, that “ if 


* Casts of these noble figures have lately been brought to England. I saw some cf 


them at Bruccani’s, in Russell-street, Covent Garden. he had fallen on the traitor Sunon he would certainly have torn him to pieces 
t We have the same “ picture” in Milton :— with his teeth."’ Simon Magus, vanquished by a superior power, flung his 
The Pilot of the Gaililean lake. || * The introduction of the sheep has been criticiz :d as at once too literal and too al- 
Two massy keys he bore, of metals twain, jlegor ical—a Loo itterai transcript of the words, a too alle; orica) version of the meaning ; 
(The golden opes, the iron shuts amain), |\but Ido not see how tae subject could have been othecwise toli .n painting, which 

Hie shook his* mitred’ locks, must speak to us thrcush sensible ob,ects, 


reat d 


i 
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St. Peter is seated. Single figures of St. Peter, standing, with the book and 
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a great favourite of the Emperor Claudius, and aftetwards of Nero: Peter, them ercelleutly modelied,—-the groups well composed, —the difficulties ansing 
being bent on counteracting the wicked sorceries of Simoti, followed hin to from the shape of the tympanum (with an important exception) uvercome va- 
Rome; about two years after his arrival he was joined there by the Apostle, turally and without seeming eflort—the lines well broven. It is eloqaent enough 
Pau! ; so far the tale may be said to have Scriptural authority. In the legend,) too, in its expression—though commonplace inthe form of eloquence. A part 
Simon Magus having asserted that he was himself a god, and could raise the, of its story it tells plain, in very lively narrative, but in prose :—in the other p 
dead, Peter and Pau! rebuke his impiety and challenge him to do so in presence part, where it grows tigurative. i becomes a little obscure, yet scarcely more 
of the Emperor. ‘The arts of the magician fail ; bat Peter and Paul restore a poetical. Asa work of art, it has, to our thinking, some serious defects. Of oa 
youth to life, and on many other occasions Simon is vanquished and put to these. the first and greatest is, that it is composed of two distinct and discord- 
shame by the miraculous power of the Apostles. At lengih be undertakes to |ant ideas,—while there can be no great work of art without unity of design. 
fly in the air in presence of the Emperor and the people ; and crowned with A truth may be conveyed either in direct terms or in the language of fable ; 
laurel, and supported by demons, he flings himself from a tower, and appears, and, in either case, the mind, understanding the form, equally receives the 
By for a while to float thus in the air. Then St. Peter, falling on his kuees, com-| truth :—but if fact and fable be mixed up together on the same page, a mysti- 4 c 
Bis mands the demons to let go their hold, and Simon, precipitated to the ground, fication is produced and the simple moral is difficult of extraction. The ceutre 
at is dashed to pieces. A very ancient, curious, and p'cturesque version of this of Mr. Wesmacott’s composition represents a figure of Commerce, wearing the 
oe subject is painted in fresco, on the walls of the Cathedral at Assisi, and sup- mural crown, standing ou the advanced balcony of some castellated place of 
of posed to be by Giunta Pisano, who flourished before Giotto: the figure of Si- strength, having the bee-hive and ship among her emblems, and holding in her 
mon Magns floating in the air, and sustaned by hideous demons, is strangely |hand the charter of the Exchange. ‘This part of the design is cut off from 7 o 
dreamy and fanciful: it is engraved in Otley’s Early Italian School. In later, the rest by a two-fold line of separation,—thougn originating in one defect. | 
times, about 1770, this subject was painted by Battoni, for the Carthusian In the first place, it is allegorical,—while all the remeining figures represent 4 : 
Church, at Rome : it was intended to be executed in mosaic for St. Peter's, realities ; and in the next, and because of the first, this central figure is exalted P 
dut, on consideration, the incident was rejected. as too apocryphal for admis- above the standard of size common to all the others—being ten feet high, as i it 
sion. | an allegorical lady shou/d be when the human personages about her are seven. d 
Among the subjects on the walls of the Brancacci Chapel, already alluded Right and left of this «bstraction, and having no connexion with the lady what- S 
to, the finest of all is that in which St. Peter and St. Paul are accused before ever,—far too busy to sce her,—are extended sixteen figures, in varied and 
Nero ofdespising the idols; a magniticent composition. On the right, the sometimes picturesque forms, attitudes and costumes, representing the British ' as 
Emperor is seated on his throne ; oneach side his councillors and attendauts. merchant in his relations with the various traders of the earth. The allego- a 
The countenances finely varied, some of themjanimated by attention and curi- rical portion of the design being in the centre, the composition is practicaily d 
osity, others sunk in deep thought. Thetwo Apostles aud their accuser, Si- divided into three compartments, though the two lateral ones are separated P 
a 
v 


’ 4 mon Magus, are in front ; the countenance of Peter full of energetic expres-| parts of a consistent whole ‘Thus, not only have we a design speaking two 
! sion, as he points to the broken idol at his feet. Another subject is the re-| ditferent languages ; but the groups which form the more direct representation 
suscitation of the youth (who, in the story, is called tho emperor's nephew), a are too much broken and scattered (not for picturesque effect, but for art,) the 
composition of numerous figures. Inthe centre stands St. Peter, and before) figures too individ al,—both hav.ng too little reference to a common and pre- 
him kneels the youth ; a skull and afew bones placed near him express his siding idea, so faras that reference isto be expressed by composition. The 
return from death to life. ‘The variety of countenance iu the assembled mul-| mean ng is told in episodes on!y. The parts correspond, but do not cohere. s 
titude who witness the miracle, is quite wonderful. ‘There is a want of epic treatment. the whole /adleau itself seems, like the b 
St. Peter is supposed to have suffered martyrdom at Rome, in the first per-| Merchants’ Area within a sort of Exchange ; in which a number of groups are 
secution of the Christians under Nero, whon the tyrant threw upon them the, met, having a common purpose, but not combined by it—engaged in one pur- 
blame of having fired the city. Terrified by the barbarities inflicted on his suit, yet separated even by ¢iad into many parts. b 
a brethren, the Apostle departed from Rome, but as he fled along the Appian Passing from the portico, under a coat of the royal arms,—engraved over n 
: Way, he was met by the vision of our Saviour travelling towards the city ; the western entrance to the interior of the Exchange, with admirable spirit ‘ 
ie struck with amazement, he exclaimed ** Domine, quo vadis!” Lord, whither, and effect, by Mr. Carew.—we find in the Merchants’ Area two statues only ; 
a goest thou ? to which the saviour replied, ‘1 go to” Rome to be crucified a in the north-east angle that of Queen Elizabeth,—and in the south east that of 
a second time,” and vanished. St Peter takmg this for a sign that he was to King Charles II. ‘i hese are the sole representatives of the long line of sove- 
i submit to the sufferings prepared for him, immediately turned back, and re- reigns with which Cibber and others had adorned the former butiding,—the r 
o entered the city. This vision is tte subject of several known pictures, Jt statue of her present Majesty not yet, as we have said, occupying its place in 
P has been treated by Raphael in the Vatican (Eng. Bonasone), bv Nicolo Alun- the centre of this quadrangle. ‘The statue of Queen Elizabeth is from the 
no (1492) ; in a small curious picture in the Louvre (854) by Cavalucci; and) chisel of Mr. Watson himself,—English in its language, and true to all Eliza- 
by Annibal Carracci in the sunatl aud highly finished picture in our National bethan traditions. ‘Tne historical character, costume, aud bearing of the Royal s 
Gallery, which is a fair example of the usual mode of treatinent., ‘lady are matters of conventionalism too decided to allow tampering with by \ 
= A few days after his return, St Peter was seized and condemned to be cru- the artist. The sculptor of to day must represent Elizabeth * in her armour as 0 
. cified, and at his own request with his head downwards, that his death might she lived.” Sceptre and ball aud tiara—buddice and rufi—the queenly mantle d 
be even more painful and :gnomivious than that of his divine Master. In the ‘and the rich and heavy drapery—are ail of the prescriptions of the subject. 
most ancient representation of this subject 1 have yet met with, St. Peter, There is no boudoir-dealing with this queen—she must be presented in her 8 
raised on the cross with his head downwards, wears 4 kind of long shirt which state. Accessories and treatment are as unplastic as the substance by which d 
is fastened round his ankles—(vide d’ Agincourt xii, from an illuminated MS ) they are here rendered. This is not a favourable combination for Art. Not- t 
In the picture of Giotto, preserved in the Vatican, we have the cross erected withstanding some richness and variety in the materials, their disposition after s 
between the two ‘ Metz,” and twenty-two figures of soldiers ; among them, the old stiff form exposes the stiffness of the personating medium. Mr. Wat f 
a woman who embraces the foot of the cross: above are seen angels bearing) |sou's task is not the one which the artist would select,—but his work has merit. | 
, the soul of the Martyred saint in a glory towards heaven. Masaccio painted) Something has been added to the variety of his means, by the ure of gilding 
‘ the same subject in the chapel of the Brancacci It is one of the celebrated|\on the sceptre and the points of the tiara. The bearing is queenly and cnar- N 
: frescoes of M chael Angelo, in the Capella Paolini, in the Vatican, a grand, acteri-tic—as well as the costume ; the drapery heavy, but well disposed, and c 
composition of foriy-two figures: St. Peter is nailed upon the cross, which a having something characteristic, too; the delicate Tudor features finely chisel- , 
number of men are exerting their utmest strength to raise from the ground. led ; the expression sweet and majestic. 
Guido's fine composition contains only three figures—the ssint and two execu- | Occupying one of two niches in the centre of the northe:a exterior, above . 
‘] tioners. ‘The famous picture, by Rubens, of this subject. forms the altar- the line of rusticated arches, in a statue of Whittington,—itself worth a visit ( 
i 


piece of the church of St. Peter, at Cologne ; it was his last work ; the prin- to the Royal Exchangetosce. Here, the sculptor’s authorities have been 
cipal figure, filling nearly the whole canvass, is full of vigour, truth, and na-. further to seek, and his * modern instances” less arbitrary ; and free scope 
ture, but the agony of the aged saint coarsely and painfully literal. | has been afforded to his taste and skill for that combination of the authentic 
St Peter is occasionally represeated with St. Mark, who was his companion and the picturesque, so necessary to the due artistic idea of him who survives 
and interpreter at Rome ; asina very fine picture by Bonvicino in the Milan to London by the direct and substantial evidence of some of her noblest en- 
Gallery : they stand together; St. Peter reading in a book, St Mark holding dowmeuts, yet has a sort of distinct existence in the far perspec'ive and fa- t 
the scroll and ink boro : it is as if he were submitting to St. Peter the Gospel ding light of her legendary lore. Whittington, of whose coming greatness i 
a he he has just penned, the chimes of the great city prophesied,—and whose buried goodness its chari- t 
a Generally, however, the proper pendant to St. Peter is St. Paul: we find ‘ies record ; seen in the dim and pleasant atmosphere of civic romauce, through 
them constantly represented together. In ancient churches, their proper place the day-dreams of him who hears the airy voices of the distant city come sof- : 
is on each side of the figure of our Saviour, or on each side of the altar; and tened on the breezes that wing their way up Highgate Hill,—and restored to t 
pictures of Christ or of the Virgin and Child enthroned, with St. Peter standing ;the region ofthe positive when the same citizen's returning footsteps loiter t 
on one side and St. Paul on the other, as the two pillars and guardians of the | past St. Bartholemew’s or Guildhall ; the pattern-apprentice—snd the mer- t 
church, occur perpetually. |jchant-prince ; the friendiess youth, whose sole possession, in the nursery- 
; reading of Cockaigne, was * one fair” cat,--and the thrice-Mayor, who hed ) 


||many such floating in the port of London, according to the more prosaic inter- 

Sculpture. \pretation of the rame readers are aware, among which 

the flag of Englandin that day, was one cal!ed a cat: and Mr. Ca. 

THE NEW ROYAL EXCHANGE, | rew was, we Sulieve to the legend with his work, by pla- 
ie A portion only of the principal works intended for the decoration of the Roy-| cing a small model of such a vessel in the hand of his figure. Jn our opinion, 
a f al Exchange have as yet reached their pedestals. The Merchants’ Area is yet) he did rightly, in a work of this kind, to reject the puer:le; and. content with 
“ai without its presiding figure of the Queen. The niche in the clock-tower still the amount ani quality of the ideal which remoteness of time and costume, 
hy waits for the statue of Sir Thomas Gresham, and Sir Hugh Myddelton, has latitude of composition, and choice of expression in attitude and feature, placed 
not yet been sentto jointhe guard which Sir Richard Whittington already jat his disposal, to preseut this famous citizen inthose great and characteristic 

+t keeps over the approaches on the north. A statue, in marble, of Prince Albert jaspects which form his claim to a place among such of London’s worthies as 
Kt has likewise been subscribed for by the merchants of London, and intrusted to jare chosen to illustrate her Exchange. He stands here in a well and pictur- 
ane the chisel of Mr. Lough,—whose place in the buiiding is not yet fixed. esquely composed arrangement of the Mayor's and merchant's garb, of the time 
om The most prominent work of sculpture belonging to the building itself con- of Richard I. His left hand rests upon the civic sceptre (as the mace was 
sists of the figures on the pediment. Placed, as it were, on the forehead of then called,) which, with its shaft of crystal surrounded by rings of pearls 
the building, it was, of course necessary that the sculpture, like an inscription, and its surmouoting coronet of gold and silyr inlaid with precious stones, is 
should speak something of the doings within :—and to bring the figures to a still preserved in the Chamberlain's Office, at Guildhall. The loose tunic, 
; common standard, the erect ones were of necessity to be contined to the centre,, yathered up and restrained by the girdle,—below which it falls in broad folds, 
> while the stooping aod sitting ones should be distributed along the gradually) while above it forms into flutes on the wide and ample chest,—is overlaid by 
lessening height, on each side. Within these conditions, the genius of the, "" cloak of m never; and the head-dress’ which is that of the merchants of the 

if sculptor was unfettered :—and genius has worked miracles in narrower limits. time,—a sort of cap or handkerchief, with lappets hanging down the sides of 


‘ Of Mr. Westmacott's work we will say, in the first place, that it is effective) the head, and asomewhat unmanageable costume, as we should have antici- 
: —has richness, diversity, powerful relief, and rr action, to fit it to its place, 
and catch the eye ata distance. We may add ¢ 


fad gra made, with great art, toadd at once a quaintness to the picture 


at, on & nearer approach,||and @ grace to the features. F’som the girdle is suspended the pouch, out of 
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which the merchants of that day dispensed their liberelities—-rnd whieh pouch, any decided opinion thereon, Be it known, however, that Fashion in Europe 
made of gold and silver thread, richly ornemented, and embossed with the js decidedly in its favor, aud that its peculiar features are of the highest grade 
City shield in the centre, may yet be, also, seen in the office of the City Chaim op y sea) composition, numbering also in its train many of the best masters o¢ 
berlain Round the neck is worn the double collar,—similar to thet of 

J.H.S, carried by some of the dignitaries of the Catholic Chureh, to this day, 2 euaTERS Was 

on the Continent; and from the girdle hang the rosary,—borne about as the ANGUID CIRCULATION -- Repeated changes in the temperature have a very bad 
prayer-book of the time, it being, then, the habit of merchants to frequent the L effect upon the bloed ; a sudden change froma full, generous, to a low, poor diet, 
churches on the week-days, mingling religion with the business of their lives. Ail be equilly injurious to the health cs sudsen changes of weather. If we would 
—and two heavy tassels, ministering to the richness of the composition, @NC jive pealih we must endeavour to prevent, as far as in us lie, great extromes of all 
helping the rebef. ‘The attitude is remaikable for ease, spirit and dignity,— jings. Every excess, of heat or cold, of eating or drinking, ‘ends to produce impurity 
the face full of character and intelligen: e.—and the whole work informed with of the blood ; thus its circulation becomes languid ; te very chanaels of life are clogged ; 
that moral which honours,—and should fiatter,—the City a thousand times and the first consequence is that the BOWELS Lecome COSTIVEI 

more than the bringing of princes among her merchants,— exhib ting her mer Ve are in this convition ready to receive any disease with which we may come in 
chants, like those of the ‘Syrians of old, as indeed princes themselves. contact; and without any contact with any one affected with sickness, we shali have 


headache, heartburn, dizziness, a fvul tongue, juss of appetite ; ali the result cf the 


Stinsic. ‘state of costiveness. 
ixmudeel When tie atmosphere becomes impure and oppressive to mankind, it requires the 
German Society's Coxcert.—This distinguished mus cal treat took plart cempest to agitate it, tu give it purity and live. 

on Saturday evening last at the Tabernacle ; its object was to aid the beuevo- | Whea the bowels are costive they require the administration of BRANDRETH’S 
PILLS, which, by exciting a commotion, oraccelerated movement in that orgen, will 
lent funds of the Society, and it was at‘ended, as such an occasion more es secession al] mo:bid contents to be expelied, thereby producing purity to the biood and 

pecially ought to be, by an audience which filled that immense building. Bul jeairh vo the whole frame. 
it was not alone the uumber, but the critical and tasteful qualities of the au- By gue youTH, DOTII THE BODY LIVE.—No one is so foolish as to suppose 
dience, which most particularly deserved attention ; by far the greater portion (4° 4 moment that we can live without esting, any more than a tree could derive nati 
of the hearers were persons intimately conversant with music, and we venture iment from the eir alone, without the soil. All, therefore, know that it is what we put 


to say that near'y all the remainder were capable of enjoying the Concert wi h iote the stomach which causes us to live. We make over our bodi.s from the stomach, 
- - ™ . from three to five years We make over our bodies eutuely.—Thus, what is part of us 
a strong t d appropriately 

. al aste for its beauties The Tabernacle was finely rg Pi F Bs to-day, is absolu ely not a part of us to-morrow. The secretious, such as perspiration 
decorated for the occasion ; in front of the Orchestra a bust of Beethoven was aid other evacuations, continually make our bodies waste, and it is from the stomach 
placed upon a high square pedestal, on the right of this was a bust of Handel, |:har we suppiy this waste. Ajl we have to do to make our Lodies uitimately healthy is 
and on the left one of Haydn, on similar pedestals, and each head crown d to prevent unhealthy particles irom mising withthe blood. Purgation does this fur us, 

- . vided the purgative we employ contains in it nothing which will weaken or do usin- 
with an evergreen wreath ; whilst was hung against the organ a portrait Pre’ purs 8 

wreath ; whilst beh od, was bos jury.-BRANDRETH’S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL PILLS, for this puspose, will be 

of Mozart, over which was suspended awreath. ‘The Gallery was decorated found all that is requ red; because they purge trom the stomach and bowels the super- 


with shields, comprising the arms of different German States. The band cor-, abundance of humors that may have accumulated in the system, befure they have time 
sisted of more than forty of the ¢é/ite of the Philharmonic performing mem- to produce putr: faction, aed its natural consequence— death. 
Sold at Dr. Brandreti’s Principal Office, 241 Broadway, '¥.Y., with English, French, 
bers, and the dir:ctor was Mr. U © Hill. German, Spanish, and Portuguese direciions, and by one Agent in every place of im- 
Of the Instrumental performances we shall first speak. We do not remem- portance throughout the world, eacu Agent having a certincate of ageucy from Dr. 
Brendreth, having tac-stmiles of labels on the Brawareth Pill boaes engraved thereon, 


ber to have ever heard Weber's overture to * Der Freischiits” played in # ———PARR'’S LIFE PILLS 
— san, soto saad to that in which it —— given here on Saturday evening. The ‘By EAD the following testimonialsin favor of PARR’s LIFE PILLS, which have been 
utinost precision, the most marked delicacy of effect, were carefully attended selected from hund:eds of similar ones on account of their recent dates :— 
to; the instruments were finely attuned, and the audience listened with de- /2tract of @ Letter from Mr. of Josha's Corners, Madison 
oun . 
November 4th, 1844. 


hghted ears. When it was concluded there was one simultancous burst of ap- 

ib h . h a h ] Messrs. Thomas Rob rts & Co —Gentlemen—I am requested to state to you, tuat Mr. 
plause, a tribute at once to the genius of the great composer, and to the skill ‘1, W. Sturdevant, of Amsterdam, expresses his great satisfaction at the efficacy of 
which gave such fine utterance to his sublime ideas. Mr. Scharfenberg then Parr's Pils Also, Mr.J. Faircuiid, of Cazenovia in which opinion Mr. A Bellamy, 
# jof ( hittenango, also fully accords. Inueed,tuese Pills have superseded a}! others in 
gave Variations on the Pianoforte, from a piece in (we believe) Mehul’s “ Jo- |New York siate—they are not a brisk Pil, but ** slow end sure.” and Ihave never yet 
” “ as With an instance where an invalid has persevered in taking them, that has not be.n 

seph,” called * A peine au sortir de l’enfunce,” with most delicate touch ye | cared of thi most obstinate and lung-stancing dyspeptic discanes. 


with clear, distinct, and tasteful expression. We are not among the admirers | (Signed) 


of the rude schoo! in which the heavy hand and the beating of keys are mos _| Messrs. Tuomas Roberts & Co —Gents—Having used Pars’s Life Pills on several oc- 
discernible. Mr. Scharfenberg is always sufficiently distinct, and he always! -asious when attacsed by violent vilious complaints, and having been fully satisfied of 

{ithe efficacy, | beg leave injustice to vou, as proprietors of the medicine, to testify as 
sufficiently marks the expression intended ; he is an artist whose taste is eVi- uch. Yours respectfully, WM. H. HACKETT. 
dent in all his readings of musical text, and whose skil! is equally evident in| 40g Island, Nov 9, iSs4. 
From our Agent in Philadelphia. 


the neatness and completevess of every passage which ke executes ; if his 
moral tastes may be judged by his musical ones—and we have no doubt of the | Messrs. T. Roberts & Co.—Gent'emen—taving received the greatest benefit from the 
fact—he must have the feelings and principles of a gentleman. Mendelssohu’s use of Parr's tite P lis, tcan give you my tes:imony ia their favour without the least 
Fineal’s Cave” we d | hesitation For the last five years I been afflicted w.th the Liver Complaint, and 
overture to Fingal’s Cave” we described upon a former occasion ; it pilus in iny side were great, attended with cousiderable cough, a stopping and 
played with great point and effect on Saturday evening, but its reception was Wwotheriag la tre throut; tor three weeks before | used tue Pills 1 was compretety re- 
| duced, an: nad become so weak as to be almos: unable to walk ; and | coulda not sleep 
comparatively cold, and we fancied that its peculiarit ies, of an imitative cha | more than two hours of a night, so completely was my system under the influence of 
compl>int. I have spent over two hundred colla's tor medical attendance, and ali 
racter were not generally understood. But the decided aes of the Concer ‘the different kinds of medicines celebratec forthe cure of the Liver Complaint, without 
was the Concertina composed by Weber, and performed on the Clarionet by \aving rrceived any p rmanent relief, and | can say now that since I have been using 
. ||Parr’s Lif+ Pils, t have been be:ter he«lth than i have experienced for the five 
Groneveldt. This young artist has most acute musical feelings, and heex | years [am also stronger, I sleep as good as ever | did, and can walk any distance. 
. : ry j ; Any person who doubts these stal«inents as incorrect, by inquiring of me shall ree 
s performances in the purest and most delicate taste. His notes and} 4™Y P » by Inquiring 
his per P nd} seive more particular information. JUSEPH BARBOUR, 


passages are enunciated in the clearest manner, utterly devoid of harshness, | Poplar Lane, above Seventh Stieet, Spring Garden, Philadelphia. 


liquid in their flowing, elastic on the ear, and ** discoursing most eloquent | Sold by the Proprietors, THOMAS ROBERTS & Co, 9 Crane Court. London, and 
music.’ We'have never heard any one to equal him, except Wi/lman, and /117 Fulton Street, New York ; and by all respectable Drugyists in the United States. 
that great artist was only superior to him in volume; the audience were held | whe Ii sols 

R BROUGH'S COMPLIMENTARY CUNCERT.—The Committee of Arrange- 
in raptures of delight during the whole of this charming performance. The AN ments for conducting the Concert to oe given to Mr. Brough, (complimentary to 


third part, of this Concert, was devoted entirely to Beethoven's grand Sinfonia) |him for hos services upon all occesions to the Cnantable and other Societies of New 
yo. k,) begs to announce that it will positively take place on Wednesday evening, 26th 


in C minor, and we think that this was injudicious, for one of the great mas- | arch. 


ter's finest compositions was robbed of its effects by the cloaking and leaving lene Ss > — has kindly delayed her departure for Boston, to give her valuable aid on 
the Concert-room all the while it was in course of performance. We happen | Programme With full particulars will be issued in a few days. Mr.15-2t. 


to know it almost by rote ; and therefore could obtain a certain portion of en-, G. B. CLARKE. 
FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 


joyment, but the general confusion around us was too great to allow a fair re |’ we ion Wis — 1 ms 
No. ulliam Street, 3 doors West of Fulton. 


| 
pees of it. |G CLARKE returns thanks for the extensive patronage bestowed on his estab- 
The only solo vocalist was Madame Pico, who sung the Recitative and Air (Ue jishment during the last twelve montis, and at the same time would inform the 
j ” ’ iva’ ‘readers of ** The Angio American,” that his charges for the first quality of Garments is 
in the finale of the * Cenerento la, and the * Casta Diva and allegro from ‘much below that of other Fashionable Houses located in heavier rented thoroughfares. 


the ‘* Norma;" and we regret to say that except in the first recitative she was ‘Tue style of the work will be similar to that of Busdage, Tryou & Co, with whose es- 
tablishmeu. G. B. ©, was for a long period connected. 


S. TOUSEY. 


anything but effective, perpetually out of tune, and singing very scrambliny Paree GENERAL SCALE oF Prices. 910.00 10 onaes 
ime ine Cloth Dress Coats to 

cadences and rons. It is true that the band played the accompaniment of the} * 

* Norma” vocalism very indifferently indeed, and threw her out in her part, “ Satin Vests of the very best quality..... cocenpesgece S400 450 

but this was not the case in the Cenerentola. In short she was, we presume: $7.10 to $9,00 


|| Clarke, formerly of 29 New Boud Street, Lond 
in Clarke, meriy ew re Ondon, 
Some excellent choruses and Part Singing were executed by a number of | Ps Specimen Coat always io be seen. 


German Amateurs, led by M. Perabeau, some with and some without accom. | (Mré-tf. G. B CLARKE, 122 William Street. 


; j se cave immense satisfaction and were warmly. O ENGLISH FAMILIES —Houses to Let on the 4th Avenue.—The eligibly situated 
pantensat of the Pianoforte The 5 7a block of three story houses, or the above Avenue, between 25tu and 26tn Streets, 


applauded. Now this reminds us of the New York Vocal Society whose Ma- ~ Let.—These buildings are now in prozress of completion, they are well built, after 
j j H ip ithe Lendon style,contaning ki'cuenand wash-hou e,se:s of parlors and drawing-rooms, 
drigals very far transcended these melody, and wath gvod beu-roows, siding aud foluing-doors, marble mantie pieces, Croton water, 


Madrigals sank into oblivion and these are applauded “to &c. &e., and afford gentee! residences for private families,—Rent $350—and will be 
||reedy for the reception of tenants on the 15tu of April next. 


harmonies, yet the 


the very echo” We very much suspect that Madrigal music is so little ee The Care of the Harlem Reilroad pass the doors every five minutes, by which passen- 
j 1 j uv ges reach the City Hall in 20 minutes. 

here practically, that mere fashion does not yet know whether it may venture to! to David vans, 18 Hall Place, or at his residence, 4th avenue 

t 


patronise it, and the daily critics in general know too jittle about it to venture |from 24th Street, 
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ALBION COMPANY, 
ant! 


CAPITAL MILLION STERLING, of GUU, 
General Agents for the United States of America, 
JOSEPH FOWLER ang OS. BUCHANAN, 
Nv. 57 Wall Street, New York. 
PHYSICIAN, 
Join W. Prancis, Exg, M.D, No. 1 Bond Street. 


SURGEON | 


J. C. Beales, Esq.. M.D., 543 Broadway. 
ANKERS, 
The Bawk of Commerce. 


SoLiciror, 


Chules Edwards, Boq.. 51 Wall Street. 

The undersigned are iow auth» ized Lo receive proposais for insurances 00 single and | 

joint iives, for survivorsalp au uides, , at ile same rates we taken tn Lone 

doa—which tuey are ready to elf-ct af once, Wiclioul primary relereuce to Lue Courtol | 
Directors. 

The superior advantages offs-ed by this Compiny consist in Perfect security, arising | 

fron large patd up Captial, totaily of the premium the 


the Alston the 


offer Sale, full sett of 
é 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIVE assURANCL SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 


26 COURNHILL. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING, 
General Agent for tue United States of America, 
J. LEANDER sTAKnu, No. 62 Wall street, New York. 
Physicians to the society, (Medicel txaminers) 
J. KEARNY xUDGERS, MD, 1i0 Bleecker Street. 
ALEXANDER E. HUsack, M.D., 1U1 Franklin Street. 
BANKERS 
The MERCHANTS’ BANK OF NeW YORK. 
SOLICITOR. 
WILLIAM VAN HOOK, Esq , 20 Wall-street. 
The rates of this Society are as low as those of the American Companies, and lower 


than the scale avupted by many London oflices. Loans granted to the extent of two-thirds 


Triennial disirivation of erguly per Ceut ,or four-fifuis of the Piotts, resurned to the \the amount of premium paid—after the lapse of u year 
of pi Se 


Poticy solvers, —wuicn, at tue option, wili be 


| Persous inswied in the United States on the scale of “ participation,” enjoy the im 


Ja Cash, o¢ applied in augmentation of tue sua insured, or in reduction of the annual jportam #dvantage of sharing in the Whole business of the society, Which in Great Bii- 


premiu.n. x 
Example of Rates for the Insurance of $100 on a Single Life. 


Age‘next birth { For ONE | For SEVEN! For whole Life without | For whole Life 

Year. Yeus, profits. witn profits. 
20 170 

29 | 93 1 03 1 92 | 217 

30 1 06 Its 219 2 48 

35 | 1 is 55 | 283 

40 1 3t 14! 00 

4) | 1 sv | 61 | 4638 

2 UL 2 41 44 4 


The Albion Life Insurance Company was established in the year 1805, and it consists | 


of a highiy respectable bouy et Who, Independently of the lige pala-up 
Capital and accuuiulated profits of tue Company, are Individuaily liable, to the extent of 
their respec.ive saares, tur all the Company's eugegements. The period of ts exist- 
ence, FORPY YEARS, the respousibility ov bs proprieturs, and the amount of its cept al, 
constiluié af unexceplionadic secuily thal the engazements ef the Company wail be 
strictly fuditled ; awl whe Cotsidered that the tulfilment of the engegements ol a 
Lite Offive 1s selaoin called for tweaty, thirty or forty years afier engage 


ments have been contracted, tt will be felt that not ouly the present but thie future s a | 


bility of the Company is of paramouat baporiauce lo tac policy 


Tue requisite forms for eli cling tusurances, and ail thereto, may 


be ob.ained of the Comp agents. 
JOSEP FOWLER, 
Mr.I-tf } KR. 5. BUCUANAN, § 


PHRENOLOGY. 


Azents, 57 Wall-strect. 


OWLER'S Free PHRENOLOGICAL CABINET OF THE BUSTS AND SKULLS |! 
of distiagwisied men, and rare animals, 131 Nassau sticet,—wheie | 
may also be had FOWLER'S PHRENOLOGY ; the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, | 
Moutily work of 32 pages, having ai extended chiculation, and becoming highly popular; | 


PUREWOLOGY appiied to Education and deli-leprovement, aud Matrimeuy, Memory, 
Mereaitary Descent, &e, PURE NOLOGICAL BUSTS tor Learners, 
PURENOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS with Professional advice and @irections 
for delf-luiprovement, the Preservation and Restoration ot Meatth, the Management of 
Children, &c. Probably vo other way can movey be better spen. than ta tha 
kuowledge of one’s sell, and of human nature given by this science of manu. Mil-din. 


CHESSMEN. 


UST RECEIVED FROM CANTON DIRECT, an assortment of Splendidly Carvec 


Ivory MEN, oruamentod Boards for Chess or Backgauimon, and 
for sale by 
WILLIAM JACKSON, 177 Broadway. 
PsRTMEN TS OR BOAKD.—A coupie of emen ora lady 
and may mect wih very superior permanent accommodations by #pply- 


g at No. 137 tludsou Street, St. Joun’s Park. ‘Tae most satisfactory references willbe | 


given and required. 


R. W. R. BRISTOW,Protessor ot Music, &c , would be very happy toreceive a tew 
puplis onthe Organ or Viano Forte. For terms &c., apply at ¥o Eidsidge-street 

Lessous in Harmony, Coimpositon, &c. LNov, J 

7 RAVER, 46 Chatham Strect, New York, dealerintinported Havana and Principe 
e@ Segars in all theirvaricty. Leaf Tobacco tor Scgar Manufacturers, and manulac- 

tured Tobacco. Ap. 20-Iv. 


INTRODUCTION, 
Public Notice to the Commercial Interests of New York. 

HME UNDERSIGNED, Proprictor of the Marine Telegraph Viags, and Semaphoric 

Signal Book, having supplied above two tuousand sali of American vessels, liclud- 
ing the Government Vesseis of War and Reve.ue Cutters, informs the Commercial, 
Mercantile, and Trading isicrests of Mew York, that he is now ready to furwish sets of 
Teiegrapu Flags. with Vesisualiag Telegrapi Numbers, and Signal Books fur Ships, 
Barques, Brigs, Schooners, Sioops, and Sieauboats, tor Fifteen dollars, complete for cun- | 
Versatioa. 


Having received from the Merchants’ Exchange Company, the gratuitous use of their ican be obtained of 


building for tne parpose of facilitating the operatio s of lis Semapuoric ‘Telegraph sys- 
tem of Marine Sigaals, and in coujanelion with Mr. A. A. LeaGer, of the Teiegrapns in 


tuln is Very eXtessive. 

The public are respectfully requested to examine the distinguishing principles of this 
lmstitu lon —iheirtabies of rates—their districuiivn of roiits—and the faciliues afforded 
joy their Loan departinent—belore dectcmyg Lo ie. sure elsewhere. 


1 v2 | Pamphlets coutaining the jast Annual Keport, and the Society's rates, together with 
)jplank forms, and the fudest information ,may be obtained upon application to the General 


vgent. 
A Medical Examiner in attendance at the office daily, at 3 o'clock, P.M. Fee paid 
‘the Soctety. LEANDER STARK, General Agent, Resident in N. York. 
Wali-street, Jan. 7, 1845. Jan.11-tf. 


GILLOTT’S CROTON PEN—A new article, which for elasticity and deli- 
@ cacy of point, surpasses any pen hitherto made by Mr.Giljott. It possesses a greater 
degree of strength thau other tine pomted pen, thus making of amore durable churac- 
iver. 
| Phe style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in all sections of this 
jcountry, each card liaving a beautiiully engraved view of the following points of the 
areal Croton Aqueduct. 

The Dam at Creton River. 

Aqueduct Bildge at Sing Sing. 

“ Haciem Kiver. 

View of tie Jet at a 
Fountain inthe Park, New York. 

in Union Park, 
| The low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the quality and style 
rende: them the most popular ot any offered to the American pubiic. 
| JOSEPH GILLOTT’s AMERICAN PEN—An entirely new article of Barrel Pen, com- 
Dining strength, with considerable elasticity, for sale to the trade by 
June. HENRY Jessop, 91 John-st. 


COUNTRY ADVERTISING! 
| Advertisements for the New York and Country Newspapers are received at the 
office of 
_MASON & TUTTLE, 
33 Wiluam Strect, ( Merchants’ Lachange,) 
And transmitted to any paper in the 
UNITED STATES, CANADA, AND ‘THE WEST INDIES. 

Thy’ ‘This Agency, which has becu some time establi-hed and js now in successful ope- 
ration, will be found useful to those wo wish to Advertise, ia any of the Country News- 
papers, as by this mmedium comsidcratic taber,expense and aelay Is saved to the Ad- 
\verlises, for in Whatever number ol pupers an adve:lisement may ve ordered to appear, 
jonly one copy of it is required, While Lae charge Is the sane as made by the respective 
|publishbers. 

WP A Vile of all the principal Papers published ta the United States and Canada is kept at 
\the Office, with a Last of Terms, the Population of the Towns, aad the Counties through which 


} ILLIAM LAIRD, Fiorist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Umon Sqnare), N.Y., has al 
| ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Gr enliouse plants of all the most 
esteemed species and varieties ; also, hardy lierbacious Pianis, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. 
‘Orders tor Fruit and Ornamental Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. Bougueis of choice 
flowers tastefully pul up at all seasons. 

N.B.— Experienced Gardeners to ivy cut and keep in order gardens, prune Grape, &c. 
Geuticmen supplied withexperienced Gardeners, aud Gardeners of characier with pla 
ices. Ap. 20-t. 


TO EMIGRANTS, 
AND OTHERS MAKING REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 


myenere FOR ANY AMOUNT on all the Branches of 
THE PROVINCIAL BANK, IRELAND, aad 


the several papers curculate. 


| Tile NATIONsaL BANK, SCOTLAND, 


RiCw’D BELL & 

WM. McLACHLAN. 
6 and 7 Dorr’s Buildings, Hanvver-St. 
Also, BILLS on the BANK OF BRITISH NoRWTilL AMERICA, LUNDON, and its 


Wall-strect, at the Narrows, and tue Highlands, it is contemplated to furuish the several 
Pilot Boats with se's of the Marine Sizguals, by which meaus, the earliest information of | 
vessels’ arrivals will be auuou the offing, avdthe Telegra; h sumbers displaye) | 
at the Merchants’ Exch inge, as soon as aunounced from below. i| 
Vessels ou approachiug Lhe land from Sea, are requested to hoist their Conversation | 
Flag, and show their Velegraph Desiguating Numbers, aud to keep them flying ustii they | 
have passed the Telegrapa Stations below. 
Signal Book (a pocket edition) wid be furnished each owner of all those vessels in tie | 
possession of the Marine Teegraph Plags, gratuitously. 
Sets of Flags, Designating Nuwbers, and Signal Books in constant readiness by A. A, 
Legget, Merchants’ Exchauge, and by the audeisigned, at the Mariue Surveyor's Oflice 
67 Wall-street. JOUN R. PARKER, Sole Proprietor. 
New York, Sept. 1., 1544. 
De? P.S. Ships’ and Barjues’ numbers are displayed with apendant above—Schoorers’ 
below —Brigs’, alone. So. 7. 


it 


Branches in Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and 6m. 


“HE REGULAR LINE FOR BOSTON, CARRYING THE GREAT 
UNITED STATES MAIL. 
VIA NORWICIL AND WORCESTER—TRI-WEERKLY. 
HE Steamboat WORVUESTER, Capt. J. tl. Vanderbilt, will leave Pier No. 1, North 
River, foo. of Battery Place, Tuesdays, Thuisdays aly! Sacurdays, at 4 o’clock, 


Passengers for Boston will be forwarde' by Railroad without change of cars orbaggage, 
immediately on thei arrival at Allen's rout. 

For farther information enquire of DB. ALLEN, 34 Broadway, (up stairs). 

Orof D MAYWuOD, Freight Agent for Us line, at the office on the wharf. 

N.B persons are forbid trusting any one on account of the bodts or owners, 

May 


MeGREGOR HOUSE, UTICA, N.Y. 
HIS ESTABLISHMENT situsted the intersection of Whitesboro and Genesee 


Streets, on the site of the oid Burchard place, one of the oldest tavern standsin this” 


section of the State,has lately been opened for the reception of guests, under the super | 
vision vf the proprietor, JAMES MeGREGOR, | 
And tis believedthat the accommodations it affords are such as to induce the travelling, 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE Old Line of Packets for Liverpoo) will hereafter be despatched in the following 
order, excepting that when the sailing day falls ow Sunday, the ship will sail on the 
succeeding day, viz:— 


public, if they desire GouD FARE, PROMPT ATTENDANCE, and commodious, well lighted, and, 
well ventilated apartments. to nvake it their home during their stay in the city. 

The House and Furniture are entirely new. The building was erected last year, underthe. 
immediate direction of the proprietor, who has endeavoured in all its internal arrange. 
ments to embrace every modern improvement designed to contribute to the comfort and 
pleasure of guests. The lodging rooms are spacious and convenient. A considerable 
part of the House has been appo:tioned into Parlors with sleeping rooms and closets at- 
tached. They are situsted in pleasant parts of the House, and in finish and genera! ar- 
are inferior to no apartments of @ similar characterinany Hotel West of New) 

ork. 

In cach department of Housckeeping the proprietor has secured the services of experienced 
and competent assistants. and be is confident that in all cases. those who honor him with 
their patronage will liave no reason to leave his House dissatisfied, either with their fare, 
their rooms, ticir treatment, or with his Terms 

The * McGiecor House” ts but a few rods distant from the Depot of the Eastern and 
Western Rail Roads, and the Northern and Southern Stage Oflices. ‘Travellers who desire. 
to remain In the cily during the stoppage of the Cars only, can at all times be accommo-| 
dated with warm Meals. Porters will always be in attendance at the Rail Road Depot and! 
at the Packet Boats to convey Bagyege tothe House, free of charge. } 

ICP Attached to the House are the most commodious Yards and Stables, for the accommoda 
tion of those who journey with theixy own conveyances. 

Vica, Nov 1, 1843. JAMES McGREGOR, (Mar. 9-tf 


Ships. | Masters. (Days of Sziling from New! Days of Sailing from 
| York Liverpool. 
Cambricge, \W.C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
| Engtand, S. Bartiett, June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
|Oxtord, J. Kathbone, July 4, Nov. J, Mar. Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April 16 


|Montezuma, (new) A. W. Lowber, July 16, Nov.16, Mar. 16 Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
| Europe, A G Furber, Aug. t, Dec. 1, April 1 Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May 16 
New York, Thos. B.Cropper, Aug.16, Dec. 16, Aprill6 Oct. 1, Feb, 1, Jane I 
Columbus, 'G. A. Cole, Sept. 1, Jan 1,May | Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 16 
Yorkshire, (new) |b. G. Bailey. Sept 16, Jan. '6, May 16.\ov. J. Mar. 1, July 1 
Those ships are net surpassed in point of elegance orf comfort in their cabin accommo 
i\dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vesseis in the trade. 
| "The commanders are wel! known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 
lest attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers 
| Punctuality as regarcs the days of sailing, will be observed as heretefore. 

The price of passage outwards,is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
description will be provided, with the exception of wines aud liquors, which will be fur- 
hished by the stewards if required. 

Neither the captains orthe owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters 
parcels or packages sent by thei, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. . 


For freigiit or passage, apply to 
GOODHUE & Co.. 64 Seuth-street, or 
©. H MARSHALL, 38 Burliug-slip, N.Y., 


Feb. 3. and to BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpoo 
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